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JEPTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 





BY MBS. MARY V. SPENCER. 





A GoLpen autumn day,was drawing to a 
close, when the chariot ofshe great leader of 
the Gileadites, attended by the triumphant hosts 
of Israel, approached the dwelling of Jepthah. 
The Ammonites, who had so long struck terror 
into his people, had been reduced, by the mighty 
leader, to sue for peace; and he, who had once 
been an outcast from his native land, was now 
returning, its acknowledged chief, followed by 
acclamations along his entire route. 

** Ah!” said he, to one of his chosen warriors, 
a bosom friend, ‘‘the vow, which I made as we 
went forth against the Ammonites, is heavy at 
my heart. I swore unto the Lord that if He 
would deliver the children of Ammon into my 
hands, I would dedicate to Him whatsoever came 
forth from my house to meet me, on my return. 
I mistrust that, when I thus vowed, I thought 
secretly more of my own personal advancement 
than of the glory of Jehovah; and I tremble lest 
He should take vengeance, by sending forth to 
meet me some one whom [ love.” 

‘Alas! it was a rash vow,” said his friend. 
‘‘Even for high and holy purposes we should 
not make such.” 

The great hero sighed, but made no reply, for, 
at this moment, his chariot reached the top of 
an acclivity, from which might be seen a lovely 
valley, between a range of hills, the sun setting 
in the distance, and in the foreground a stately 
mansion almost embowered in trees. It was the 
home of Jepthah, and giving the reins to his 
steeds, the chariot thundered down the hill. 

The shouts of the warriors, however, had pre- 
ceded him, and when he was yet some space off, 
the doors of the house flew open, and there came 
forth, with a timbrel, dancing, a graceful maiden, 
in all the first glorious beauty of womanhood. 

The great hero, who had faced the shock of 
battle unflinching, staggered back, the reins drop- 
ping from his hands. 
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*‘Alas! my daughter,” he cried, and rent his 
clothes, ‘“‘thou hast brought me very low. I 
have opened my mouth to the Lord, I have vowed 
a vow respecting thee, and I cannot go back.” 

His steeds, unbidden, had stopped in front of 
the portal, and his child, for such was the dan- 
cer, had heard these words. She became deadly 
pale. But she answered dutifully as a Jewish 
daughter should, bending her lovely head before 
him. 

‘‘Father, here I am, do thou with me according 
to thy vow; for the Lord hath taken vengeance for 
thee of thine enemies, the children of Ammon.” 

The face of the father fell into his hands; and 
hero though he was, he groaned aloud: for the 
speaker was his only child, the idol of his heart, 
dearer to him than all things beside. 

‘“*My daughter, oh! my daughter,” he cried, 
in agony of soul; for he could, as yet, say no 
more. 

‘‘What is this vow, which makes my father so 
sad?” asked the beautiful girl, looking anxiously 
upon the attendant warriors. But turning to her 
parent, before they could reply, she knelt before 
Jepthah, and cried, ‘father, father, tell me your- 
self: it is something dreadful, I know; and it will 
come sweetest from your own lips.” 

And then the parent, with countenance of ashy 
whiteness, told his child of the rash vow he had 
made. She heard it in stony silence, and, for a 
space, answered not. Her father, with poignant 
grief, said at this, 

‘‘ Alas! my child, have you no word of forgive- 
ness for me? Pity me, who suffer almost as much 
as you, my child.” 

She looked up finally at these words, that 
glorious young girl, and answered, 

‘Father, I do forgive you: it is the Lord’s 
will, let it be done. Pardon my momentary 
shock. It does, I confess, seem terrible for 
one so happy and so young to leave this bright 
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world, and henceforth be as nothing to it; but 
better a weak girl should thus be sacrificed to 
the Lord, than that Gilead should have fallen 
before the children of Ammon. Give me but two 
months that, with my maidens, I may go up and 
down the mountains, bewailing my fate, and I 
will, without a murmur, yield myself to the ful- 
filment of the vow.” 

And it was done. The sacred pages tell how, 
at the end of her respite, the daughter of Jepthah 
returned to her father, who, in the emphatic 
words of Scripture, ‘‘did with her according to 
his vow which he had vowed.” That this vow 
only dedicated her, as a vestal, to the service of 
Israel’s God, but did not, as is popularly believed, 
make a human sacrifice of her, we would fain 





believe; for it is certainly more probable that the 
calling her ‘‘a burnt offering” is merely figura- 
tive, than that Jepthah should have considered 
the murder of his child would be acceptable to 
Jehovah. 

He never saw her more, however, for that was 
the substance of his vow. From that hour the 
sunshine of her smile went out in his home; and 
henceforth he was a lonely, childless man, whom 
neither power nor grandeur could make happy. 
The dedication of his daughter to heaven was a 
burnt offering, not merely of her, but of his own 
heart. 

And to all time his woe is perpetuated, and 
his example held up, on the Sacred page, as a 
warning against rash vows. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 





BY MARIA NORRIS. 





One Christmas night, an orphan child 
Walked trembling through the snow; 
With sighs he marked the hurrying guests 
Pass gaily to and fro. 

With sighs he marked the many lights 
Outshining far and nigh; 

The night was dark, and over all 
There arched a starless sky. 


He heard the sound of dancing feet— 
He heard the music’s strain; 

He saw the shadows flitting by 
On many a window-pane; 

And presently the tapers beamed 
From many a Christmas Tree— 

“T wish,” the child in anguish cried, 
“A bough were dressed for me!” 





So passed he up and down the street 
Till guests began to part: 

Poor boy! Each kindly word they spoke 
Breathed sorrow to his heart. 

Each echo of their festal mirth 
Called forth his tears like rain— 

“T’ll go,” said he, “to yonder wood, 
And pray to God again!” 


He laid him down upon the snow— 
The snow so soft and white— 

And scarcely were his eyelids closed 
When visions of delight, 

Like sundawn beamed upon his soul— 
“Dear child,” an angel cries, 

“Come quick with me, thy Christmas Tree 
Is blooming in the skies!” 





NEVER ALONE. 





BY H. W. 


PAYSON. 





Never alone—for around us are gliding 
Immortal, unchanging, ethereal forms, 

Invisible pilots our destiny guiding 
Through life’s rugged ocean of tempests and storms. 


Never alone—holy beings are round us 
Commission’d by Heaven to watch o’er us here, 

To duty to prompt and with hope to enliven, 
The hope of a blessed eternity near. 


Never alone—for as silently treading 
Around us are demons of poisoning breath, 








Temptors to evil, yet charming, inviting, 
Beckoning onward to ruin and death. 


Never alone—for within the heart’s temple 
Is placed a deviner of each spirits aim, 

Approving the good and denouncing the evil, 
Warning us ever of danger and shame. 


Never alone—yet more potent than ever, 
Angels or d , good counsel or ill, 

Free in its choosing, and free in refusing, 
But yet to account for its course is the will. 
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BY CARRY STANLEY. 





‘My dear,” said Mr. Luke Floyd to his wife, 
‘¢we never hear anything of poor Tom's widow 
and child. I really think we must write and in- 
vite them here. These family ties ought to be 
kept up, and Tom was the only brother I had;” 
and Mr. Floyd scraped the back bone of the tur- 
key on his plate with renewed vigor. 

Mrs. Floyd settled herself in her chair, filliped 
the crumbs off her napkin with her delicate ring- 
covered fingers, and said, 

‘I am sure, my dear, I have no objection, but 
had we not better leave it for a while? Christ- 
mas is so near, and I suppose, poor soul, she would 
feel out of place during so much gaiety.” 

Mr. Floyd held up his glass of generous old 
port to the light, and gazed lovingly with half 
closed eyes at its ruby oiliness, as he replied, 

“‘T don’t think Mrs. Tom will feel herself at 
all out of place, my dear, for she is a very re- 
spectable lady, and has some money of her own” 
—a sure sign with Mr. Luke Floyd that a person 
was respectable. 

And so it was that the letter was written, that 
put Lilian Floyd in such a state of excitement. 

Mrs. Tom, as her brother-in-law designated 
her, declined the invitation for herself, but ac- 
cepted it for Lilly, who with the unsubdued 
spirits of seventeen, danced about the house in 
delight. 

*‘Isn’t it a good thing, mamma, that I didn’t 
get a new bonnet and cloak last winter?” asked 
she. ‘*Mine are as fresh now as can be, and my 
garnet-colored cashmere I have only worn two 
or three times—it is as good as new;’’—and so 
Lilian talked on, making the best of her small 
wardrobe. 

To Mrs. Floyd’s greater experience, however, 
her daughter’s outfit, looked very slender, but 
then her income was inconveniently small. 

And now, such altering and fitting, such making 
up of new things, and doing up of old, the little 
cottage had never before witnessed. 

First, there was the new dark blue silk, and 
the French chintz dresses to be made. Then 
there was the white mull, which had been bought 
for the last winter’s cotillion party, and had done 
church service during the summer, to be washed 
by old Mattie, and ironed by Mrs. Floyd’s own 
careful hands; and the short sleeves were to 
have new thread edging and blue ribbons, on 
them;—and the white silk stockings were to 








receive a new flesh-tint, from a dipping in cochi- 
neal water ;—and the one pair of white kid gloves 
(we are ashamed to confess it, dear reader, but 
Lilian never had but one pair, ) had to be cleaned 
with flannel, and new milk, and white soap ;—and 
her colored ones had to be rubbed with stale 
bread-crumbs and India-rubber :—oh, altogether, 
Lilian never recollected so pleasant and busy a 
time. 

She had no misgivings to mar the pleasure of 
these preparations. She locked upon her uncle 
Luke as a modern Aladdin, who possessed a 
magic lamp, that made him master of countless 
riches, and on her Aunt Floyd as the most lady- 
like, fascinating personage in the world; and on 
her Cousin Harriet, as the perfect embodiment of 
fine young ladyism, as lovely as laces and silk 
could make her. 

The warmth of her reception no way disen- 
chanted Lilian. She was unusually pretty, lady- 
like, and well educated; and her relations were 
too thoroughly bred to have expressed any dis- 
appointment, had she not been so; while she was 
of too healthy a moral nature to imagine slights 
where none existed. 

The whirl, the gaiety, and the splendor of the 
city perfectly bewildered her. Magnificent fur- 
niture, superbly bound books, gay silks, rich 
embroideries, jewelry piled in the windows in 
spendid confusion, which she in her innocent 
little heart thought must be worth a king’s 
ransom, made the store windows one long line of 
enchantment, till she almost fancied that the 
glories of the ‘“‘Arabian Nights” were not fabu- 
lous; that alabaster sofas overlaid with gold, and 
floors inlaid with precious stones, must be com- 
mon things. 

Lilian had never been dissatisfied with any 
thing in her life before, but it must be confessed 
that now she was in danger of thinking her little 
village home rather a dull affair. 

And so several weeks passed, but Lilly Floyd 
was beginning to be just the least bit in the 
world disenchanted. She had been accustomed 
to all the honors of belle-ship in an humble way ; 
the first to be invited to parties, pic nics and 
sleighing excursions; the first in the dance, and 
the last at home after the revel; but here, after 
the novelty of crowded rooms, innumerable lights, 
stirring music, gay dresses, and expensively set 
tables had worn off, Lilian discovered that she 
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had little share in the scene, except as a looker 
on. She was too quiet and unobtrusive among 
80 many strangers to be at all noticed, and though 
some ‘‘fast” young gentleman would pronounce 
her, ‘‘a pretty specimen of still life,” or ‘a 
beautiful wall flower.” They vowed she must be 
a fool, for she could not talk at all; in truth, the 
pure-hearted girl had no sympathies in common 
with them, so they went off to flatter and flirt 
with her more brilliant cousin. 

The plain or middle-aged gentlemen to be sure 
were most polite in asking her to dance, when no 
more fashionable partners were to be had; but 
Lilly sometimes saw that she was a dernier resort, 
and often refused with a quiet, ‘‘excuse me, sir, 
if you please,” when her feet were fairly twitch- 
ing to be off, keeping time to the gay music. 

But Arthur Thornton, her cousin’s admirer, or 
lover as she thought him, formed an exception, 
for he was neither plain, nor middle-aged, but 
young, eminently handsome and very wealthy. 
He good naturedly sent Lilian bouquets, danced 
with her, and handed her out to supper, because 
he saw how lonely she sometimes seemed; and 
Harriet looked on, rather well pleased, for she 
feared no rivalry from her cousin, and it kept 
the gentleman’s attentions from other quarters. 

One morning, as the girls were preparing for 
a shopping excursion and promenade, Mr. Thorn- 
ton came in. 

“Just going out?” asked he, ‘well, I’ll not 
detain you. I only called to see if you would 
not go with me to-morrow night to hear Parodi, 
in Lucrezia Borgia?” 

Lilian’s eyes fairly sparkled with delight. 
Brindisi, and the other gems of the opera were 
familiar to her; but to see Parodi in the whole 
drama, was what she had not dared to hope for. 
She was passionately fond of music, had a correct 
ear, and exquisité taste, which her mother, who 
was a proficient herself in the art, had most care- 
fully cultivated. 

It was not only the music, but the acting which 
had enchanted her. Her uncle had taken her to 
see several of the best opera’s, and here was now 
a chance for *‘Lucrezia.” She almost held her 
breath from excitement, till Harriet answered, 

‘To-morrow night! Why you know we are 
engaged to Mrs. Lane. I hear the party is to be 
a most brilliant one.” 

Lilian’s countenance fell in a moment. She 
was so disappointed, that tears almost forced 
their way into her eyes. Mr. Thornton noticed 
this, and said, 

“Are you going to Mrs. Lane’s too, Miss 
Lilian?” : 

Yes, I expect I must,” was the half petulent 
reply. 

++ Well, if you do not care too much about the 








party, suppose you accompany me to the opera, 
I do so dislike going alone, and you are so very 
fond of music, that I think you will enjoy it.” 

Lilian’s spirits rose again. 

‘Oh, thank you,” said she, ‘I want to hear 
Parodi so much, in Lucrezia, and if I can con- 
vince myself that Mrs. Lane will not be miserable 
at my absence, I will send her a regret,” con- 
tinued she, laughingly. 

**Come, ladies,” said Thornton, when they had 
reached the hall door, ‘‘do let me accompany 
you on your shopping expedition, I am somewhat 
curious to know how expensive a luxury a wife 
is going to be.” 

And as store after store was entered, he watched 
with some amusement the indifference with which 
the brilliant Miss Floyd turned over the gay goods, 
and the astonishment with which Lilian heard 
the prices. 

‘Well, ladies, Iam almost frightened at the 
thought of matrimony, after all these extrava- 
gances. Suppose we have a promenade now, as 
the day is fine.” 

But the walk in the direction which they were 
taking was suddenly stopped by falling bricks, 
dry mortar and dust, from an old building which 
was being torn down, so they turned into a 
crowded but less fashionable street. 

In passing a toy-shop, they saw looking eagerly 
in at the window, three bright faced, happy-look- 
ing little girls, very commonly dressed, with their 
school satchels on their arms, each with a loud 
voice, pointing out to the others what she would 
buy if she only had the money. 

“I'd have that bureau,” said one. 

‘Oh! that ain’t pretty, I’d take that box with 
chairs and sofas in,” answered the second. 

“T wouldn’t,” said the third; “if I had money 
enough, I’d buy that doll with curly hair, for 
Anne, because she’s lame, you know.” 

Mr. Thornton and the cousins had been walk- 
ing very slowly, and Lilian had heard the chil- 
dren’s conversation. Their sparkling eager little 
eyes affected her powerfully. Oh! how she longed 
for just a little more money, that she might feel 
justified in gratifying them, and when the little 
lame Anne was mentioned, she thought to herself, 
‘¢well, I’ll do without that pair of gloves, then I 
can afford to give them the money, it will yield 
them so much pleasure;” and as Thornton and 
Harriet were eagerly debating the merits of some 
acquaintance, she stepped back to the little group 
at the window, and handing each a piece of 
silver, said, 

‘Run in, now, and buy what you want with 
it;” and turning to the last speaker, she said, 
‘*do you get the doll if you can for Anne.” With 
these words she again joined her cousin. 

The children looked at each other, and then at 
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the retreating figurein amazement. The luxury 
of fairy tales was unknown te them; but they 
were nevertheless inclined to believe that there 
was something supernatural in the lady who had 
just left them. 

The little girl with the lame sister was the 
first to recover speech. She ran after Lilian, 
and taking hold of her dress, said, 

*‘Iam very much obliged to you, good lady, 
indeed I am.” 

“So am I,” and ‘‘so am I,” reiterated the 
others. 

** Why Lilian, what is the matter? have you 
been playing the Lady Bountiful to those little 
monkeys?” asked Harriet. 

**Oh, no, only I heard one of them say she 
wanted to buy something for a lame sister, and I 
gave her a little money,” was the reply, ‘I love 
so to see children happy.” 

After impatiently counting the long hours, the 
time for the opera at last arrived. Lilian had 
been dressed since the middle of the afternoon; 
her hood, cloak, fan, and her cousin’s opera glass 
were all lying on the bed in readiness; she was 
giving the ast touch, for the fiftieth time, to her 
collar and the black velvet on her wrists, when 
Mr. Thornton was announced; and throwing on 
her cloak and hood in haste, she went down 
stairs. At the parlor door she met her aunt, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘why, where are your gloves, 
Lilly ?” 

“TI was going to wear my black lace mitts, 
aunt, will they not do?” 

**Why no, child, people always go the opera in 
full dress, you know.” 

‘* Well, I am very sorry. I hope Mr. Thornton 
will not be ashamed of me, for really I have no 
white gloves fit to wear, and I shall not put on 
soiled ones.’ 

«But I thought you bought a pair yesterday,” 
said Mrs. Floyd. 

**No, I was too poor,” replied Lilian, laugh- 
ingly; ‘‘this living in the city, and going to 
parties and the opera, I take to be rather expen- 
sive,” 

Now Mrs. Floyd was a very good-natured 
woman, but she would not have violated the pro- 
prieties of the opera, by going without white kid 
gloves, or an elegant head-dress, for the world; 
and she really felt annoyed, fearing the elegant 
Arthur Thornton would be equally so. 

Poor Lilly entered the drawing-room with all 
the happy expectation banished from her face, 
for this trifling contretemps had suddenly dashed 
all her pleasure. 

Mr. Thornton had heard the whole conversa- 
tion through the open door, and shrewdly sus- 
pecting that Lilian could have afforded to have 
bought a pair of new gloves, if the little lame 





Anne had gone without a doll, he said, as Lilly 
proceeded to draw on her mitts. 

‘In how much better taste those black lace 
mitts are than white gloves, at least, for young 
ladies.” Lilian’s face brightened in a moment. 

“T am glad,” said she, ‘that you are not 
ashamed of me, I did not know how strict opera 
etiquette was here, till Aunt Floyd told me. 
However, I suppose the music will sound just as 
well with these,” continued she, holding up her 
round white arm, looking whiter than ever, from 
the contrast with the black lace. 

She reached the opera house in high spirits, 
and once there, her annoyances were all forgot- 
ten. She listened with sparkling eyes and fiushed 
cheeks, and her warm breath came pantingly, till 
the last scene, where the mother asknowledges 
herself to her son, and at the terrible ‘‘si son 
quella,” heightened by Parodi’s inimitable acting, 
she sprang from her seat, and would have shrieked 
from excitement, had not Mr. Thornton, who had 
been watching her, laid his hand on her arm to 
recall her to herself. 

Thornton was amused, as well as interested; 
he had never seen quite such a natural young 
lady, and seldom as pretty one. In truth, to the 
fashionable man, Lilly Floyd was delightfully 
refreshing and piquant. 

And now the day before Christmas had arrived. 
The display in the store windows was so tempt- 
ing, that the purse clasps of the veriest miser 
flew open as if by magic. 

Lilian and her cousin were going home from a 
walk that afternoon, and Lily almost returned 
to her belief in the reality of the riches of the 
Arabian Nights; jewelry, splendidly finished work 
boxes, writing desks, books in all the gorgeous- 
ness of green and crimson, blue, purple and gold 
bindings, fairly bewildered her. The fathers of 
families were hurrying home with well filled 
baskets, where plump turkeys, and crimson cran- 
berries, and crisp celery, and rosy-cheeked apples 
lay in most tempting confusion. The mothers 
were bending under huge dolls, prancing horses, 
whole menageries of animals, and locomotives 
which never went except by gravitation; laugh- 
ing, half grown school girls, had their muffs filled 
with pretty toys, and inviting bon-bons for 
younger brothers and sisters, so delighted with 
the pleasure they anticipated giving, that they 
could scarcely keep their own secret; and little 
boys stood gazing into the shop windows, with 
their hands in their pockets, and their chins in 
their comforters, debating in their own minds 
which of the articles before them they would 
coax papa to buy. 

It was a perfect carnival of mirth and happi- 
ness. Crowds of happy-looking children, and 
as happy-looking parents filled the street; the 
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very dogs frisked and jumped about, and run 
between your feet, as if Christmas time was 
@ matter of importance even to them; the middle 
of the streets were filled with light sleighs, which 
skimmed along like bright colored birds; the ex- 
cited horses dancing and prancing to the voice of 
the driver, and to the silvery music of the tink- 
ling bells. 

Twilight had arrived, and the stars came out, 
and yet still the crowd did not diminish. Parlors 
were beginning to be brilliantly illuminated, and 
through the undrawn curtains could be seen gay 
pictures in gorgeous frames, and large mirrors 
giving back light for light to the heavy chande- 
lier. In some, festoons of evergreen, from which 
gleamed the crimson of the holly berry, were 
gracefully drooping on the walls, and the happy 
faces of dear little children were pressed against 
the window panes, peering at the gay groups in 
the street. 

As Lilian and her cousin were ascending the 
steps of their own house, a little boy about nine 
years of age accosted them. There was some- 
thing so wan and sad in his pale face and sunken 
eyes, that Lilian stopped, though she had been 
much laughed at by her uncle’s family, on account 
of her sympathies for street beggars. 

Harriet entered the door, saying, 

«Come, Lilian, he is an impostor, you may be 
sure.” 

But her cousin was listening to the child, who 
said, in an imploring voice, 

“Oh! won’t you please give me something, 
Miss?” 

“Do you want some money for Christmas?” 
was Lilian’s smiling answer. 

‘*No, Miss, but my mother’s very ill, and my 
little sister died to-day, and I ain’t used to beg- 
ging, Miss.” As he spoke this, he burst into 
tears. 

**Dou you live far from here?” questioned 
Lilian. 

‘*No, Miss, only a little way around the corner, 
up Gray’s court.” 

*«Come, then, I'll go with you;” and forgetting 
the late hour in the impulse of the moment, off 
she started. 

When Harriet entered the parlor alone, and 
Mrs. Floyd asked for her cousin, she replied, 

“Oh! she is at the door, talking to some beggar. 
Her Quixotism is perfectly absurd. She is not 
as used to impostors as we are,” continued she, 
on seeing Mr. Thornton seated on the sofa. 

*¢ Well, the hall door must be closed, at least, 
partially, for too much cold air comes in,” said 
Mrs. Floyd. 

“Permit me to do it for you, madam,” said 
Thornton, as he arose and went to the door. 

Bat Lilian was not at the steps. “She should 





not be out by herself, at this time of night,” 
thought the gentleman, and straining his eyes as 
he looked up and down the street, he thought he 
recognized her figure, as she passed under a gas 
light some distance ahead. 

To go back in the hall, snatch his hat from the 
table and pursue her, was the work of an instant. 

As she turned the corner, he hastened his pace, 
fearing to lose sight of her. He beheld her now 
enter a dark, dirty-looking court, lighted by one 
lamp, with two coal heavers plodding sullenly 
along, and a drunken man staggering home over 
the hard trodden snow that crunched under his 
feet; the whole presenting as strong a contrast 
as possible to the street which he had just left. 
The place looked as if the Christmas festival had 
never been instituted for its inhabitants, as if the 
great event which the next day was to commemo- 
rate brought no amelioration, no glad tidings to 
them. 

The only sign of the happy jubilee was a group 
of children standing under the light, examining 
with eager, almost envious eyes, a small drum 
and a clumsy pocket knife, exhibited by two of 
their triumphant companions. ; 

Just as Lilian and her little guide reached the 
door, they were joined by Mr. Thornton, who 
said, 

“You are very imprudent, Miss Lilian, to go 
out at so late an hour; I had to come after you.” 

‘Oh, I didn’t think about it, Mr. Thornton; 
and I suppose I am; but there is a poor woman 
very ill here, and her baby is dead.” 

The boy opened the door, and they entered 
room, tolerably clean to be sure, but with none 
of the comforts, and scarce any of the necessaries 
of life. A tallow candle, running in huge gutters, 
standing on the rude mantle shelf, threw a dim, 
worrying kind of light through the room; the 
floor was bare, and the furniture consisted of a 
broken stove, two dilapidated chairs, a deal table, 
and a camp bedstead, with a most scanty supply 
of clothing. 

Lilian was far from rich herself, but she had 
never seen anything to equal this. None, except 
those living in large cities, have an idea of the 
extreme poverty of some of the poor there. 

On the bed lay the living mother and the dead 
infant together. A coarse, hard featured woman 
was at work on the piece of white muslin, that 
was to robe the little form for its last resting- 
place; and the poor mother wept as she thought 
of the bright Christmas day that would pass so 
happily to so many little children, and to 80 
many fond mothers, and of the cold winter storms 
that would howl around the grave of her child; 
and of the white winding sheet of snow that 
would cover it; and of the violets and birds that 
would be there in the spring-time. She wept, 
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too, as ‘tone without hope,” for the poor human 
love of the mother could not yet look up with 
the eye of faith, and see her babe with the white 
winged band around the Great Throne. 

Arthur Thornton stood by the door in silence. 
He had never witnessed a scene like this either. 
A new phase of life was revealed to him. 

He knew that there were such poor, such very 
poor people, but a fortunate life had never before 
brought him in contact with them. He was not 
a selfish or unfeeling man, only a prosperous and 
thoughtless one; but as Lilian Floyd bent over 
the bed, and with the sympathetic tenderness of 
@ truly kind heart, talked to the woman, as if she 
had been used to the haunts of poverty all her 
life, he silently vowed that, hereafter, the talent 
committed to his care should not lie unproductive. 

Lilian, in the meanwhile, was gathering the 
history of the sick woman. 

*‘T am a widow, and used to sew, Miss, for the 
shops,” said she, ‘till I got a cold in the fall, 
carrying some work home in the rain; then I 
was laid up, and it came dreadful hard on us; 
for I didn’t get enough money to put any by, and 
Philip only got a dollar a week, for being errand 
bey in a grocery store. And his money, Miss, I 
had to take for rent.” 

‘«Was the baby sick long?” asked Lilian. 

**Yes, Miss, about two months. She took the 
fever from want of food and fire; it was that that 
killed her,” and the mother burst into a passion 
of tears. 

*« And the doctors didn’t care, Miss,’ continued 
she, ‘‘to come to see us poor people, when there 
ain’t much chance of their being paid. They 
tell us to go to the dispensary physician, but 
when we get too ill to go to them, we generally 
go to the grave next.” 

‘*But have you had no help, all this time?” 
again asked Lilian, almost appalled. 

‘The neighbors have been very kind, and give 
us all they could, but they are most as poor as 
us,” was the reply. 

Thornton, during this conversation, had sent 
the boy for a physician for the mother, and taking 
a bill from his pocket book, had ordered him to 
procure whatever was wanted from the grocers. 

After slipping some money into the hand of 
the sick woman, Lilian arose to go, promising to 
call the next morning. 

*¢Isn’t it horrible,” said she, when they got 
into the street, to her companicn, who seemed 
buried in thought, ‘‘isn’t it horrible to think that 
a little child should die from want in such a great 
city?” 

“I never before realized it myself,” replied 
Thornton, ‘‘I have always wrapped myself up as 
in my own comforts, that the cold winds of poverty 
could not pierce them,” 








As he spoke, he again fell into thought, for 
Lilian Floyd had unconsciously, by her benevo- 
lence that night, sown seeds that were hereafter 
to bring forth fruits for the great harvest of 
eternity. 

Mrs. Floyd scolded her niece in a lady-like 
way for running home with all the beggars who 
might choose to impose upon her, and after hear- 
ing Lilian’s story, said that she would order the 
housekeeper to put up some wine and other 
things, and send them by a servant, but that it 
was not proper for her to go there again. Harriet 
laughed contemptuously and somewhat spitefully, 
and said it was a new way to create an interest 
in the heart of a fashionable gentleman. 

Notwithstanding these insinuations, Lilian was 
early with the bereaved mother on that bright 
Christmas morning. She now thought the coarse, 
hard-featured woman, whom she had seen the 
night before, absolutely beautiful, when she dis- 
covered that the little grave dress had been pur- 
chased from her own hard earnings, and saw her 
place the stiffened form of the dead child in the 
coffin with such motherly tenderness, and drop 
great tears on the waxen fingers when she crossed 
the little hands. 

Oh! death, and poverty, and sorrow, that come 
in such terrible guises, how little do we know, 
when we tremble at your presence, that we ‘‘are 
entertaining angels unawares.” 

The little coffin had been born away, and the 
poor mother lay on the bed in all the agony of 
inconsolable grief. 

An old worn Bible was on the mantle shelf, 
and Lilian, who had determined to stay till the 
neighbor should return, took it down and com- 
menced reading. 

‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

And then she turned to the fifteenth chapter of 
Corinthians. Gradually the sobs from the bed 
became less frequent and loud, while in a low 
reverential tone, that gradually rose to one of 
exulting, Lilian read on— , 

“So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, death is swallowed up in 
victory. Oh, death where is thy sting? Oh, grave 
where is thy victory ?” 

Unnoticed by the young reader, Thornton had 
entered and stood with bowed head, such tears 
filling his eyes as he had not shed since he stood 
by the grave of his mother, and there seemed to 
come over him the same child-like peace there 
used to, when he knelt by her knee when a little 
boy and prayed, ‘“‘God bless me, and make me 
good.” 
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A few days after this, Lilian took her departure 
for her village home, but not till Mr. Thornton 
had told her that he had procured more comfort- 
able lodgings for her protege, and a more lucrative 
situation for her son. 

The glorious summer weather had come again, 
and the meadows were green, and the waters 
sparkled, and the young leaves rustled around 
Lilian’s home. 

She returned from a walk one day, when her 
mother said, 

‘*A friend from the city was here whilst you 
were out, Lilly.” 

‘A friend of mine from the city! who was it, 
mamma?” ' 

“The Mr. Thornton, whom you used to write 
so much about, as being so polite to you.” 

‘*Mr. Thornton,” exclaimed Lilian, in surprise, 


‘“‘why who does he know here? What did he 
come for?” 

‘**To fish, he says,” responded the mother. 

“To fish!” Bat Lilian made no other com- 
ment. 

The hotel keeper, with whom Mr. Thornton 
boarded, said it was strange that he always went 
down the street to go fishing, for he had told 
him several times that the trout streams were in 
quite a different direction; but when, in the next 
autumn, a handsome travelling carriage whirled 
off with Mrs. Tom Floyd and Arthur Thornton, 
and little Lilian as a bride, to the city, the good 
man nodded his head, and laughed one of his 
full, mellow laughs, as he said to a neighbor, 

‘This comes of trout fishing, and Miss Lilly’s 
Christmas Visit.” 
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I rov’p thee dearly—but, ’tis past; 
Time cannot change the fate, 

That sever’d all those heart-warm ties, 
And left us desolate: 

Yet oh! my thoughts will wander back 
To those soul-cherish’d hours, 

When love stole softly o’er our dreams, 
As Summer dew on flow’rs. 


And oh! when I am lone and sad, 
And life a weary thing, 
My spirit soars to thee, dear one, 
And rests its drooping wing; 
And stars ne’er smile from Heaven above, 
Nor moonbeams kiss the sea, 
But mem’ry chaunts a softer lay, 
And brings thee back to me! 
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And when I dream of some bright isle, 
Amidst the blue South Sea, 

The love of other years will come, 
And link that thought with thee; 

Or when among the gay and proud, 
I hear a voice like thine, 

I think of all those burning words, 
That woke a love like mine! 


And when the dear lov’d hours steal on, 
That bring the weary rest, 

And flowers are bending low in tears, 
Upon the green earth’s breast; 

I gaze upon the soft sweet star, 
That gems the brow of even, 

And think—tho’ parted here, dear one, 
We yet may meet in Heaven! 
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Tne songsters of the bower have gone, 
Whose carols whiled the time away— 

Where Summer skies, a brighter dawn— 
Presage the king of day. 


Stern Winter with his chilling breath, 
Has wrecked the charms of yesterday; 
' And flowers o’er the fragrant heath— 
Are rudely swept away. 


How marked we late the roseate gleam— 
The Summer’s gentle presence gave— 


Now fetters bind the tiny stream— 
As multitude of wave. 


No more come out, with song and shout 
As late the. king-god of the day— 

And stars in fleecy folds look out— 
That brighten up our way. 


Yet welcome Winter with thy train, 
For Spring shall break the icy sway; 

Affections warm and brighten still— 
And we are blest alway. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Anp why should not I have ‘‘Zes Larmes” 
as well as Miss Blanche Amory, of Pendennis 
memory? Although mine are not ‘bound in 
blue velvet, with a gilt lock,” but only in plain 
calf-skin, with memory for a clasp, they more 
truly merit the title than all those fictitious woes 
that were so liberally poured forth upon Laura 
Bell—for they are the real, genuine article. But 
alas! where am I to begin? For 


“They gather— 
See! how fast they gather.” 


I have it! Childhood is proverbially a privi- 
leged period; so, shade of Cousin Mercy! re- 
member that “‘you’d scarce expect one of my 
age”’—that is, the age I claimed then—to find 
out Master Cupid when he chose to wander so 
far from his proper orbit. 

So, some years ago, when I was a little imp of 
a girl, it was my unlucky fate to come between, 
not exactly two lovers, but two who might have 
been such but for my untimely interference. 
Miserable child that I was! thus to extinguish 
the faint blue flame that was just struggling into 
life! How tenderly I now would fan it into a 
blaze—how anxiously watch it as it wreathed 
slowly but surely upward! 

And yet I clumsily destroyed all the frostwork 
of that dawning love-passage, just as a bear 
might be supposed to entangle himself in a silken 
network—little knowing, and perhaps little heed- 
ing, the mischief I accomplished. Had it been 
any one else—one whose youth was some founda- 
tion for the assurance that ‘‘there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught”—but Cousin 
Mercy, who was like a summer flower in autumn 
time, felt the cruel blow most keenly. 

It is not much wonder, either, that the idea 
of placing ‘‘Brother Brittles” in the light of a 
suitor never once entered my head, and that 
when they told me he came to see Aunt Starr I 
should implicitly believe them; for Cousin Mercy 
had various little endearing peculiarities that 
stamped her as an old maid. - 

I one night shared her couch; (the first and 
the last time, by the way) and during the enjoy- 
ment of this felicity, I watched her performances 
with considerable interest. The first change 


in her appearance that. struck me particularly 
was the total disappearance of some very rfch- 





looking curls, and the substitution of a very 
singular night-cap, securely tied on the top of 
her head. 

Being of rather a tender age, I puzzled over 
the curls with a troubled spirit; but every con- 
clusion at which I arrived failed to satisfy me. 
At first, I thought that she might have burned 
them off in the candle; but then her remaining 
hair did not look singed—so I gave that up. She 
might have brushed them out and put them up 
in papers—but no papers were visible; and I 
remained very much puzzled, with eyes very wide 
open for the next occurrence. 

Cousin Mercy now deliberately took out a 
whole row of false teeth, and laid them before 
her on the toilet-table. I conceived, at first, 
that I must be dreaming, and closed my eyes to 
open them again; but there were the teeth—not 
exactly ‘‘a living evidence,” to be sure—but the 
next thing to it. Yes, the fact was not to be 
denied; and now, quite prepared for the shed- 
ding of a set of limbs, intended to come apart and 
fit together, like the puzzling maps, I watched in 
a state of benumbing astonishment. Her next 
performance, however, was quite an innocent 
little piece of old maidism; it was merely to 
place a pitcher of water and a tumbler by her 
side of the bed, to be ready for an emergency. 

Horrified at what I had seen, I fairly trembled 
when Cousin Mercy climbed into the couch; and 
retreating, as she advanced, I shrank off to the 
farther side. The bed, unfortunately, was in the 
middle of the room; and not being protected by 
a barricade of wall, I slid entirely out of it, and, 
to Cousin Mercy’s great annoyance, fell upon the 
floor. She decided that I was too troublesome 
a bedfellow; and having been banished from her 
apartment, which seemed to me almost like Blue- 
Beard’s blue chamber, I was kindly picked up by 
Aunt Starr, who always took compassion upon 
stragglers. I found this a very pleasant ex- 
change—except that the old lady had a habit of 
snoring, which often kept me awake; and then I 
pondered upon the curious metamorphosis that I 
had witnessed in Cousin Mercy. 

‘¢ Brother Brittles” was an innocent, unwordly- 
minded minister, of the Baptist denomination, 
who was distinguished by the peculiarity of a 
red cotton umbrella, Winter and summer this 
sanguinary-looking article kept company with 
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“Brother Brittles;” in stormy weather it shel- 
tered him from rain and snow—on pleasant days 
it kept off the sun—and when not on active duty 
it was shouldered like a musket, and answered 
the purpose of a flag warning. Far off the red 
symbol gave notice of his approach; and pre- 
vented any flutterings that might have arisen 
from his unexpected appearance. 

1 had seen him at church, and passed him in 
our walks; but I had never yet been actually 
face to face with him. My first acquaintance 
with ‘‘ Brother Brittles” was on this wise: 

At Aunt Starr’s I always heard a great deal 
about ‘going to bed with lambs” and ‘‘rising 
with larks;” and I was there persuaded that 
bread and milk was the only supper that could 
be partaken of with any degree of innocence. 
Sometimes, to be sure, I did suspect Aunt Starr 
and Cousin Mercy of taking something a little 
more hearty after I had retired to bed; and once 
I glided down and caught them in the very act; 
but, upon the whole, I was pretty credulous; and 
could, without much trouble, be persuaded that 
black was white, 

Aunt Starr’s farm was rather retired, and I 
saw very few visitors; therefore, I disliked to 
miss any that did come—not much caring how 
my object was accomplished. I had retired, one 
evening, in lamb-like fashion; but, not feeling 
very sleepily inclined, I kept my ears wide open 
to listen to any unusual signs below. 

Before a great while I distinctly heard the 
front door open and shut, and a man’s step in 
the hall. An actual visitor, and Iin bed! The 
sound of voices was absolutely galling; and with- 
out troubling myself about the consequences, I 
glided down stairs in my night-dress, and placed 
myself close beside the parlor door. 

This happened to be open; and as the weather 
was very warm, it was only lighted by the swing- 
ing hall lamp. It was not my intention to listen 
——I only wished to see; but that being denied 
me, my attention was soon wholly engrossed by 
some very unwelcome companions. Shoals of 
snapping bugs had flown in through the open 
doors and windows, attracted by the light, and 
these were now buzzing about my ears in a 
manner that was anything but agreeable. 

Two or three of the largest and blackest fairly 
settled themselves on my white drapery; and 
startled out of all prudence, I sent forth a shriek 
that drew Aunt Starr, “Brother Britties,” and 
Cousin Mercy to the scene of action. The good- 
natured clergyman took the little, trembling, 
white-robed figure im his arms, and brushed off 
the bugs; while the others overwhelmed me with 
questions. ‘Brother Brittles” seemed resolved 


to believe that I had been walking in my sleep; 
but Cousin Mercy smilingly shook her head. 





She did not wish to contradict the visitor; but 
she looked very incredulous, notwithstanding. 

That evening was one of unalloyed enjoyment. 
Poor “Brother Brittles!” Naturally good-na- 
tured, and doubtless supposing that he was thus 
establishing himself in the good graces of his 
**ladye-love,” he placed me on his lap, where I sat 
enthroned like a little queen, and received his 
homage with infinite zest. From what I can 
remember of Cousin Merey’s manner on that 
particular evening, I have good reasons for sup- 
posing that she wished me back again in my nest; 
but 1 was too busy in repeating long poems to 
‘‘ Brother Brittles” to heed her ‘‘nods and becks.” 

Misery loves company; and with all the suf- 
ferings, ‘‘both of body and mind,” attendant 
upon the acquisition of that knowledge, still 
fresh in my remembrance, I imparted to ‘‘Bro- 
ther Brittles” all my stores of geography, philo- 
sophy, and history. I was deep in the siege of 
Troy when the clock struck ten; and, much to 
my dismay, Aunt Starr insisted upon my re- 
turning to bed. What did I care if the lambs 
were tired of waiting for me, and had gone to 
sleep long ago? Young as I was, I had expe- 
rienced an excitement in finding, in a lonely 
country place, something in a hat and coat to 
talk to; and the enjoyment had not yet palled 
upon my senses. 

As I left the room, I had the satisfaction of 
hearing the visitor say, ‘‘that is really a won- 
derful child!” An idea probably echoed by 
Cousin Merey, but with the addition that there 
are various ways of being wonderful. 

About once a week ‘Brother Brittles” came 
to take tea; and although I have reason to think 
that he was one of those innocent minded men 
who would go on visiting in this way for five 
years and 4 half, and then, on being asked ‘‘ what 
his intentions were,” be fairly shocked into an 
abrupt departure—Aunt Starr and Cousin Mercy 
had come to the conclusion that ‘‘ Brother Brit- 
tles” attentions were very particular. 

‘I really don’t know what to think of ‘Brother 
Brittles,’” said Cousin Mercy, one day, when I 
sat on a very high stool, hemming a very inter- 
minable handkerchief, ‘‘every time I take a walk 
with him, I’m afraid that he’ll propose.” 

Aunt Starr pushed up her spectacles and gazed 
at her daughter with infinite astonishment, as 
well she might—for was not ‘Brother Brittles” 
the straw sent by kind fate to prevent Cousin 
Mercy from drowning in the Lethe of single 
blessedness? And did not that perverse maiden 
actually hint at a feeling of indecision with re- 
spect to grasping said straw? So Aunt Starr 
looked, and finally came out with: 

“Don’t be too hasty, Mercoy—you remember 
how Doctor Kilworthy ——” 
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But here Cousin Mercy pointed to me, with 
the wise observation that “‘little pitchers have 
large ears,” and thus cut short a most interesting 
communication. 

Well, time passed on, as the novelists say; 
and one evening Cousin Mercy came in from the 
garden, where she had been taking a moonlight 
walk with ‘‘Brother Brittles,” wearing a most 
perturbed air. She carefully avoided the light, 
and remained seated in a shaded corner of the 
apartment—quite unheeding the mysterious signs 
that were directed toward her by her parent. 

Aunt Starr perfectly delighted in a courtship; 
and she could never be persuaded that two single 
people, who were brought together with reason- 
able opportunities, would not eventually turn 
out a pair of lovers. She smiled benignly upon 
“Brother Brittles’—she made signs to her 
daughter that she was ready to evacuate the 
apartment if desired; but the evening passed, 
and nothing came of it. 

After the visitor’s departure, Aunt Starr was 
evidently preparing herself for a blushing con- 
fession, or a whispered entreaty of: ‘‘mother? 
give me your blessing!” but Cousin Mercy merely 
unburdened her heart with the announcement 
that one of her side curis was missing! 

**Depend upon it,” said Aunt Starr, in a know- 
ing way, ‘‘that the poor man -has captured it 
when you were not looking. Quite romantic, I 
declare! He’ll be rather surprised,” she added, 
more soberly, ‘to find it fastened on a comb.” 

Cousin Mercy groaned in spirit, and searched 
the house and garden through in vain. A con- 
viction that “Brother Brittles” must have taken 
it forced itself upon her mind; but, as a sort of 
forlorn hope, she enlisted me in the search, and 
promised me two shillings if I succeeded in 
bringing to light the missing curl. 

Pieces of silver were in those days very much 
like angels’ visits with me; and I resolved that, 
if human exertion could win it, the prize should 
be mine. Oh! how I searched through that 
garden, and how endless seemed its extent! How 
I trampled down Aunt Starr’s favorite plants in 
the vain expectation of seizing the treasure, when 
it invariably turned out to be something else! 
How I laid awake o’ nights spending that two 
shillings!—very much as Mrs. Caudle laid out 
the five pounds her husband had Ient—and how 
I arose in the morning and went at the search 
with renewed vigor! 
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Days passed, and still no curl; and what was 
also puzzling, no ‘‘ Brother Brittles.” Blessings 
brighten as they leave us; and now that the 
worthy clergyman seemed only to have crossed 
her path like a bright meteor, I am convinced 
that Cousin Mercy discovered a thousand per- 
fections in him that had hitherto lain concealed. 

One afternoon I was digging away in my own 
little garden—having almost given up the curl 
as a hopeless search—when, happening to lift 
my eyes toward a lilac bush, that grew most 
provokingly in the centre of my plot, I saw— 
jointed dolls, and wooden tea-sets! what did I 
see? I thought of Absolam’s fate as I unhitched 
the devoted curl, and wondered if he wore side 
combs? 

With my prize clutched in one hand—with eyes 
fixed on a shining two-shilling piece—heedless 
of all intervening obstacles—I rushed into the 
very midst. 

As I entered the parlor, there sat ‘Brother 
Brittles,” and there sat Cousin Mercy; and in a 
transport of rapture I called out, 

“Cousin Mercy! here’s your curl! I found it 
in the lilac bush!” 

Had so many pounds of lead been dropped into 
their midst it could not have produced a greater 
heaviness than the silence which followed my 
unlucky advent. I had restored Cousin Mercy’s 
curl, to be sure—but how? Very much as the 
bear chased flies from the face of his friend. 

“Brother Brittles” was so extremely innocent 
and unworldly that he would doubtless have be- 
lieved you had you told him that baked apples 
grew on trees, and that fried fish were the ready 
tribute of some particular ponds—but here was 
proof positive that hair didn’t always grow on 
heads; and with a troubled spirit, that worthy 
man took his departure. Cousin Mercy felt 
that the last link was broken; and “Brother 
Brittles” concluded that it would never do for a 
missionary’s wife to wear false curls. That red 
umbrella is now flourishing about somewhere 
among the savages of the Feeji Islands. 

I received my two shillings and my walking 
ticket very much at the same time; my delightful 
company had failed to give satisfaction. With 
the wisdom of riper years I have often in soli- 
tude mourned that little faux pas of my inex- 
perienced youth; but alas! to Cousin Mercy I 
might cry ‘‘peccavi” in vain, and repeat the 


¢ question, “‘what’s in a name?” 
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As lamps burn silent, with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 


Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief does it all. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of - 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 229. 


Crane Hatt is the first bright picture upon 
my memory, like the rich tints in a cloud: there 
is in my mind a background of gorgeous and 
hazy confusion, indistinct and mellow as a sun- 
set cloud. Then comes a misty outline of distant 
mountains melting into the more clearly defined 
middle distance, and in the foreground a beau- 
tiful stream sleeping beneath the old trees spark- 
ling through the hollows, and spreading out like 
a lake in the green meadows. A lawn rose softly 
upward from the banks of this river, broad and 
green as emerald: if you parted the soft grass, 
an undergrowth of the finest moss met your 
view like velvet beneath a wreath of embroidery. 
Clumps of trees shaded the lawn here and there, 
and on either hand, so far as the eye could reach, 
a park of magnificent old chestnuts, with a fine 
admixture of oaks, filled the eye with the vast 
wealth of their foliage. 

A dozen avenues led through this park, some 
of them miles in length, and almost all of them 
commanded some view of the old hall; one re- 

. vealed a gable cutting picturesquely against the 
sky, another commanded the back entrance, with 
the massive stonework of the entrance burdened 
with heavy armorial bearings, heaped with quar- 
terings till the Herald office itself would have 
been puzzled to unravel them; a third opened 
upon the east wing, which with its broad bay 
windows curving into old stone balconies covered 
with ponderous sculpture, its antique casements 
filled with single sheets of plate glass shining 
through the ivy-like flashes of a river between 
the trees that fringe it, blended all that is gay 
and cheerful in our times with the sombre mag- 
nificence of the long ago, beautifully as we find 
the sunshine at times pouring its glory into the 
dark bosom of a forest. 

This view I remember best, for it was the first 
object that ever fastened itself upon my memory. 
A waste of flower beds, clumps of rich trees, and 
what was called the wilderness; a tract of land 
in which all the wildness of nature was carefully 
preserved, lay between the little antique cottage 
that I was born in‘and the hall. 

Lord Clare had his own apartments in that 





with wild blossoms, rich ferns, and creeping ivy 
wound from a flight of stone steps, well concealed 
by the honeysuckles and white roses that draped 
the balconies around the circular flower beds, 
and through the wilderness to the jessamine 
porch of our dwelling. It was a well trodden 
path when I first remember it: and no foot ever 
passed down its entire length but that of Lord 
Clare. Even the gardeners felt that to be in 
that portion of the grounds, after the master left 
his apartments, was an intrusion. Turner, dear, 
good old Turner, came to see us every day, but 
he always came down the chestnut avenue. No 
other servant from the hall ever visited us. 

An old Spanish woman who never learned a 
word of English, was all the domestic we had. 
Lord Clare had brought her from Malaga, and if 
she had spoken English, her knowledge of his 
history or that of my mother was so limited, that 
the most prying curiosity itself could have gained 
no information regarding them from her. 

Our cottage was the loveliest little dwelling on 
earth, white roses, rich golden multifloras, and 
the most fragrant of honeysuckles covered it to 
the roof. You had to put back a sheet of blos- 
soms with each hand like a drapery every time 
you opened a casement. The stone porch was 
sheeted over and fringed down with white jessa- 
mine: and the garden that surrounded it was a 
perfect labyrinth of blossoms, crimson fuchias, 
purple and white petunias, verbenas of every 
tint, roses of every clime made the earth joyous, 
and the air soft with fragrance. 

The peaked roof shot up among the branches 
of a noble elm tree, and when there was a high 
wind you would have loved to watch the old 
rook’s nest sway to and fro above the chimney 
tops, while the birds wheeled and cowered among 
the branches like widowers at a funeral. 

The interior of the house was like a cabinet, 
Pictures collected from abroad, each a gem that 
might have been piled an inch deep with gold 
and its value not yet obtained, hung upon the 
walls. Little antique cabinets of tortoise-shell 
and gold, lighted up with precious stones, stood 
in the principal room; soft, easy chairs glowing 


wing of the building, and a footpath bordered { with crimson velvet; tables of Sevres china, in 
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which beds of flowers and masses of fruit glowed, 
as if just heaped together by some child that 
had overburdened its little arms in the garden; 
others of that fine mosaic only to be found in 
Italy; carpets from Persia, from Turkey, and 
one from the royal manufactories of France, ren- 
dered that cottage one nest of elegance. Every 
thing was in proportion, everything selected with 
the most discriminating taste. Small as the 
building was compared to the hall, it did not 
seem overloaded; there was garnered up every 
thing that Lord Clare held most precious. It was 
well for us, for he could not have lived away from 
the beautiful. His taste, his luxurious habits, 
his sensuous enjoyment of material things might 
be sharpened by brief contrasts of the hard and 
the coarse. Thus it was often said that no man 
endured privation or the toil of travel better than 
he did. He not only endured but enjoyed it. The 
contrast sharpened his appetite for the luxurious 
and the beautiful. In his whole life Lord Clare 
was an epicure. Heart and soul he was an epi- 
cure. 

Perhaps he had some motive beyond his own 
convenience in thus surreunding my mother with 
objects a queen might have envied. Perhaps he 
wished to overwhelm her remembrance of the 
miserable gipsey cave in the ravine at Granada 
by this superb contrast. I do not know, pro- 
bably it was only a caprice, a natural desire to 
surround her and himself with things that enrich 
the intellect and charm the sense. My mother 
thought it a proof of affection, but she was a 
child. I am wiser. We often heap material 
benefits on a being who has a right to our devo- 
tion as an atonement for the deeper feeling which 
we cannot render. The heart that truly loves 
requires no stimulant from without. It is always 
surrounded by the beautiful. 

Another might have feared that this sudden 
change of condition would have set awkwardly 
on a creature so untutored as my mother—for 
remember she was a mere child, not more than 
sixteen when I was born—but genius adopts itself 
to everything; and if ever a woman of genius 
lived, that woman was the gipsey wife of Lord 
Clare. His wife, I say—his wife—his wife! I 
will repeat it while I have breath; she was his 
wife. What had the laws of England to do with 
a contract made in Spain? What—but I will not 
goon. My blood burns the wild Romanny blood 
of my mother: it has turned his blood into fire 
that burns, but will not consume. There are 
times when I hate myself for the English half of 
life that he gave me. Yet I cannot think of him, 
so kind, so gentle, so full of intellectual refine- 
ment, without a glow of admiration. It is his 
people—his nation—his laws that I hate, not him 
—not his memory. Indeed, at times, I feel the 











tears crowd into my eyes when I think of him. 
My hate is a bitter abstraction after all. It 
glides from him like rain from the plumage of 
an eagle. 

You should have seen my mother in that beau- 
tiful home back of the wilderness at Clare Hall. 
The moist climate of England refreshed her 
beauty like dew; her little figure had become 
rounded into that graceful fulness which we find 
in the antique statues of Greece, still the deer- 
like elasticity, the wild freedom remained. She 
was more gentle, more quiet, almost sleepily 
tranquil, because the fulness of her content 
arose from perfect love and perfect trust. She 
had left nothing in Spain to regret; and every 
hope that she held in existence was centred at 
Clare Hall. Never did there exist a creature so 
isolated. She had no being, no thought save in 
the heart of her husband. In the wide world he 
was her only friend, her sole acquaintance even. 

I do not think that she left the park once 
during her whole stay in England. The noble 
little Arabian that she rode knew every avenue 
and footpath in the enclosure, but never went 
beyond. She did not seem to feel that there was 
a world beyond the shadow of those old trees. 
She felt not the thralls of society, or cared for 
its mandates no more than she had done in the 
barranco at Grenada; but a delicious and broad 
sense of freedom—an outgushing of her better 
nature made this, her new existence, perfect 
heaven compared to that. 

All this her intellect had started into vigorous 
life. Time, a teacher so beloved, with percep- 
tions quick as lightning, had kindled up the rich 
ore of her nature, and you could see the flash of 
awakened genius in every change of her coun- 
tenance. Still the world remained a dream to 
her; she never thought of human beings except 
as they were presented to her in books—and 
Lord Clare selected every volume that she read. 
He was not likely to present knowledge of con- 
ventional life to a mind so acute and so richly 
vivid. No, no, it was the lore of past ages that 
she studied. Those noble old authors of Greece 
and Rome whom Clare understood so well, be- 
came familiar to her as his own voice. Without 
having the least idea of it, she was deeply imbued 
not only with classical knowledge, but with the 
lofty feelings that inspired those ancient authors, 
who seldom find themselves echoed with full tone 
in the mind of woman. 

Think what a character this must have been, 
with all this grand poetry grafted into the wild 
gipsey nature. 

Still my mother was not perfectly happy, a 
vague want haunted even her tranquil and luxu- 
rious existence. It was a feeling, not a thought, 
the shadowy longing of a heart loving to the 
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centre, which finds half the soul that should have 
answered it clothed. in mystery. .Ske could not 
account for this hungry feeling. It was not sus- 
picion—it was not a doubt, but something deeper 
and intangible. The love which fille a heart like 
hers always flings its own shadow, for.love is the 
sunshine of genius, and shadows ever follow the 
pathway of the-sun. 

Still her life was very happy, not the less so, 
perhaps, for these wandering heart-mists. Then 
came my birth, and it seems to me that no woman 
thoroughly sounds the depths of her soul till she 
becomes a mother. I have read her journal at 
this period, and every sentence is a rich, wild 
gush of poetry; you can almost feel a torrent of 
blissful sighs, such as a mother feels when the 
first born sleeps upon her bosem, warming the 
paper. 

And now I have an existence, I am a human 
soul growing like a flower in the warmth of that 
young bosom, flitting through the house and 
haunting my mother’s lap like.a bird. The first 
memory that I have is like a starbeam, as quick 
and vivid. My mother sat in a little room some- 
where in an angle of the building just at sunset. 
Her hair was down; the Spanish woman had 
unbraided the long tresses and shook them apart 
in dark wavy masses. They fell over the crim- 
son cushions of her chair to the ground. The 
sash doors were open into a stone balcony choked 
up with clematis. The sunset came through in 
golden flashes, kindling up those black waves till 
they glowed with purple light. Her dress was 
crimson, of camel’s hair, I think, with a violet 
tinge, and flowing down her person in soft folds, 
that glowed in the light like pomegranites on the 
bough. Half over her shoulders and half upon 
the chair, was a cashmere shaw! of that superb 
palm leaf pattern which looks so quiet, but is so 
richly gorgeous; a profusion of black lace fell 
around her arms and neck, lighting the golden 
brown of her complexion. Her eyes—I never saw 
such eyes in my life—so large, so radiant, and 
yet so soft; the lashes were black as jet, and 
curled upward. 

It is useless. I can remember but not describe 
her, that pearl-like bloom, those soft lips so full, 
so richly red. I have no idea where I was at the 
time, only that I saw her sitting there so much 
like a picture, and felt that she was my mother. 

She was looking into the garden with an ex- 
pression of tranquil expectation on her face. I 
remember watching the shadows from her eye- 
lashes as they lay so dreamily on her cheeks, 
for though she evidently expected some one, 
it was not with doubt; she was quiet as the 
sunbeams that fell around her, now and then 
turning her head a little as the Spanish woman 
gathered up a fresh handful of her hair, but still 








with her half shut eyes fixed upon the footpath 
that led through the wilderness. 

I sat down upon some cushions that had been 
left in the balcony, and watched her through 
the open sash till the heavy folds of hair were 
braided like a coronet over her head, and her 
look became a little anxious. Then I too began 
to gaze across the intervening flower beds upon 
the footpath, as if a share in the watchfulness 
belonged to me. 

At last, as the golden sunset was turning to 
violet, and one felt the unseen dew as it fell, I 
saw, through the purple mist, a man walking 
slowly along the footpath. My heart leaped, I 
uttered a little shout, and clasping my hands, 
looked up to my mother. Her lips were parted, 
and her eyes flashed like diamonds. 

**It is the Busne—the Busne,” I said. 

She took me in her arms, and smothering me 
with glad kisses, murmured, ‘‘my Busne, mine, 
mine!” 

Ianswered back. ‘No, no, mine,” holding my 
hand to her mouth, and still shouting ‘‘ mine!” 

Her beautiful face grew cloudy. My words 
made her restive: she would not have her entire 
right questioned even in play by her own child. 
She placed me upon the cushions, and turning 
away entered the room again. 

My father came across the flower garden with 
a@ quicker pace. He held a light basket in his 
hand which I saw with a shout, and made a 
desperate effort to clamber over the old stone 
balustrade, which was at least ten feet from 
the ground. He held up his hand, reprovingly, 
called for me to go back, and turning a corner 
of the house, was in the room with my mother 
before I could disentangle my hands and clothes 
from the multiflora and clematis vines into which 
I had plunged. 

This too was the first time that the person of 
my father fixed itself definitely on my remem- 
brance. He stood leaning over my mother’s 
chair, holding her head back with a soft pres- 
sure of the hand upon her hair, and gazing down 
into her upturned eyes with a smile that would 
have been playful, but for a certain undercurrent 
of sadness that could not escape the sharp per- 
ception of a child like me. Yet even this added 
to the singular beauty of his face, a strange type 
of beauty that combined the most delicate phy- 
sical organization with a high order of menta) 
strength. His forehead, square and high, without 
being absolutely massive, was white as an infant’s, 
and in moments of rest as smooth. But a painful 
thought or a disturbing event would ripple over 
its delicate surface like the wind over a snow- 
drift. The brows grew heavy; two faint lines 
marked themselves lengthwise upon the forehead 
just between the eyes; a peculiarity that I have 
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meyer seen save in persons of high talent, I might 
almost say of genius, for it is very difficult to 
trace the point that separates one from the other. 
The contrast between him and my mother was 
almost startling, he, so fair, so refined, so slender, 
with a reservation as if he concealed half. She, 
dark, vivid, resplendent in highness both of body 
and soul, with every impulse sparkling in her eye 
before it reached her lip; wild as a bird—uncal- 
culating as a child, but with passion and energy 
that matched his. When two such spirits move 
on harmoniously it is heaven, for the great ele- 
ments of character are alike in each: but when 
they clash, alas! when they clash! 

I cannot tell what feelings actuated my parents, 
or if anything had happened to disturb them, but 
they grew sad, gazing into each others eyes. With 
a faint smile he dropped his hand from her head, 
saying, ‘‘am I late, Aurora!” 

She answered him, and rising with a bright 
smile, drew the shawl around her. He sat down 
in her chair, and she sunk noiselessly as a woman 
of the orient down to the cushions. 

I was completely overlooked, but if they were 
forgetful, I was not; the little basket stood upon 
the floor where my father had placed it. I crept 
that way softly, took up a layer of fragrant blos- 
soms, and there interspersed with vine leaves I 
discovered some of the most delicious hothouse 

-grapes, purple and amber-hued, with peaches that 
seemed to have been bathed in the sunset. 

In my delight, I uttered an exclamation. My 
father looked round. 

*sCome hither, mischief,” he said, threatening 
me with his finger! ‘‘Come hither with the fruit. 
lt is for your mother.” 

She half started from her cushion, and held 
out both hands,as I came tottering across the 
carpet, with the basket in my arms. It was for 
her, and he brought it. That was enough to 
render anything precious; besides, the fruit was 
very fine, and the hothouses at Clare Hall had 
produced none that season. Her eyes sparkled 
as she received the basket in her lap. 

‘‘There,” she said, filling my greedy hands 
with ‘a peach and a bunch of grapes; ‘‘go away, 
little ungrateful, to forget papa’s kiss in searching 
after plunder, sit down and be quiet.” 

I sat down, and while devouring my fruit 
watched and listened as children will. 

‘How beautifully they are arranged,’+said my 
mother, placing and replacing the peaches with 
her hand, for she had the eye and taste of an 
artist; ‘cand the fragrance—how rich, all the 
exquisite delicacy of a’spring blossom with a 
fruity ripeness. One can almost taste the fra- 
grance in a peach, at least, I fancy so.” 

‘*Your fancy would almost create a reality 
said my father, smiling. 
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** How beautiful, how kind in you to devote so 
much time and so much taste all for us,” con- 
tinued my mother, lifting her radiant eyes to his; 
“for I know who did all this, not the old gar- 
dener, nor dear good Turner, they could no more 
have blended these leaves than you would have 
ripened the grapes, it is so like you.” 

“N ay, nay,” answered Lord Clare, over whose 
lips a mischievous smile had been playing, ‘do 
not fling away so much thankfulness, neither the 
gardener, Turner, or myself had anything to do 
with it. The fruit came from some kind neigh- 
bor, I fancy, who wishes to break my gardener’s 
heart, for not a peach or grape has ripened as 
yet under his supervision. 1 found the basket on 
the table in my room, and as it was very prettily 
arranged and looked deliciously ripe, I brought 
it over for you and the child.” 

A shade came over the superb eyes of my 
mother, but she smiled and murmured, ‘very 
well, you brought them, that is real at least.” 

“Yes, yes, I brought them sure enough,” he 
answered, laughing, as he watched me crowding 
one grape after another into my mouth, while I 
devoured the basket with my eyes. ‘See, is it 
not one of Murillo’s children eating grapes? 
You remember the picture in Munich?” 

“Yes, oh, itis very like! What eyes the creature ' 
has! how greedily she eats, she is the picture 
itself,” and my mother laughed also, the last 
thorougfily mellow gleeful laugh that I ever heard 
from her lips. 

I did not trouble myself about the Murillo, 
but the fruit was delicious, that was quite enough 
for me, so I shook my head and would have 
laughed too had that been possible with so many 
grapes in my mouth. 

‘Ah, what is this?”-exclaimed my mother, 
holding up a rose colored note which she had 
found among the cape jessamines that lay in a 
wreath between the basket and the fruit. 

“This will explain who has sent the gift I 
fancy,” answered my father, taking the note, “I 
searched for something of the kind at first, but 
could find nothing.” 

He unfolded the paper carelessly as he spoke, 
she was looking up, and I had stopped eating, 
curious to know all about it. I shall never for- 
get the change that came over my father, as the 
writing struck his eye. His face even to the lips 
whitened, he felt her gaze upon him and crushed 
the note in his hand, while flashes of red came 
and went across his forehead. 

She turned pale as death also, and without 
asking a question stood up, swaying as if a cur- 
rent of air swept a chill over her. Some mag- 
netic influence must have linked us three together. 
Surely the pulse in my father’s heart reached 
some string in ours by those subtle affinities that 
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no wisdom has yet explained. I felt a chill 
creeping over me, the fruit lay neglected in my 
lap, I cast it aside upon the carpet, and creeping 
to my mother, clung to her hand half burying 
myself in the folds of her robe. 

My father still held the note, gazing upon it 
in silence, and buried in thought. His face had 
regained its pallid composure, he seemed to 
have forgotten our presence—at length he looked 
up, but not at us, and with a forced smile broke 
the seal. He glanced at the contents, then held 
it forth to my mother with the same forced air 
and smile, but his hand shook, and even I could 
see that something very painful had come over 
him. 

“The Greenhurst.” This with a date was all 
the note contained. She read it over and over 
again. It explained nothing. It was but a single 
sentence. The name of a place of which she had 
never heard, but she looked in his face and re- 
mained pale as before. The intuition of a heart 
like hers is stronger than reason. 

A constraint fell upon us, I crept away among 
my cushions, and felt the twilight darken around 
us. Then I fell into a heavy-hearted sleep, for 
my parents were both silent, and I was soon for- 
gotten. 

When I awoke, the windows were still open, 
and the room seemed empty. The moonbeams 
lay white and full upon the clematis vines, and 
then blossoms stirred beneath them like masses 
of snow. Children always turn to the light. 
Darkness seems unnatural to them. I crept out 
into the balcony, and clambering up the old 
balustrade, looked out on the garden. Close by 
the wilderness where the shadows lay deep, I 
saw a man walking to and fro like a ghost; once 
he came out into the moonlight, and I knew that 
it was my father. 

A narrow flight of steps choked up with creep- 
ing vines ran down from the balcony. I scram- 
bled down them on my hands and knees, tearing 
my way through the clematis like a wild animal, 
and leaving great fragments of my dress behind. 
I ran through the flower beds trampling down 
their sweet growth, and pausing on the verge of 
the shadow—for I was afraid of the dark—called 
out. 

My father came up hurriedly with an excla- 
mation of surprise, and evidently alarmed. His 
hat was off, and his beautiful brown hair, damp 
and heavy with night dew, but his hands were 
hot as he lifted me up, and when I clung to his | 
neck and laid my cheek to his it was like fire. 
Moonlight gives almost superabundant brilliancy 
to the human eye, his glittered like stars. 

**My child, my poor child,” he said, ‘‘ what is 
the matter? how came you abroad? Your little 





feet are wet with dew, wet, wet clothes and all; 


what has come over us, my pet, my darling, how 
cold it is!” 

He took out his watch and looked at it in the 
moenlight; it was twelve o’clock; holding me 
close to his bosom, he strode across the garden 
and.up the broken steps, crushing the vines be- 
neath his feet. There was no light in the cham- 
ber, but upon the cushion which she had occupied 
at his feet sat my mother; the moon had mounted 
higher, and its light fell like a great silver flag 
through the casement; she sat in the centre 
motionless and drooping like a Magdalene, with 
light streaming over her from the background, 
as we sometimes but rarely see in a picture. 

At the sound of my father’s footstep, she started 
up, and came forth with a wild, wondering look. 

** How is this, Aurora,” he said, in a voice of 
mild reproof, ‘I left you with the child hours 
ago, and now when I thought you both at rest, 
she is wandering away in the night, wet through 
and shivering with cold.” 

“IT did not know it. When you went out a 
strange numbness fell upon me, it seemed as if 
I were in the caves at Grenada again, and that 
all our people were preparing to take me to the 
valley of stones. I was so passive, so still!” 

‘*¢ Aurora!” said my father, in a tone of bitter 
reproof, ‘‘you know how I loathe that subject— 
never mention it again—never think of it!” 

**T never have thought of it till to-night,” she 
answered, abstractedly, ‘‘why should I?” 

*¢ And why to-night?” 

‘*T donot know. My life has two sides, one all 
blackness,’ here she shuddered—*‘the other all 
light. The barranca at Grenada, and this house, 
my grandmother and you.” Her face became 
radiant with affection, as she lifted it to his in 
the moonlight. ‘Why should she come between 
us even in my thought? You are here, you, my 
child, my home. What has cast this heavy burden 
on my soul; it is the gipsey blood beginning to 
burn again: surely nothing has happened.” 

She questioned him closely with her eyes, as 
if longing to have him silence the vague doubts 
that haunted him, and he answered faintly, 

‘Nothing, child, nothing has happened.” 

She drew a deep breath, and gave forth a faint 
laugh. 

*« Ah, how strangely I have felt. It must have 
been the cold night air. This England is so 
chilly,and you, how damp your clothes seem; 
why your hair is saturated! Come in, Clare, 
come in, my poor child, my bird of Paradise, she 
will perish!” 

Lord Clare bore mé into the chamber; lights 
were obtained, and my wet garments were ex- 
changed for a night robe of delicate linen. 

**See if Ido not take care of him,” said my 
mother, folding the cashmere shawl around me, 
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while great tears crowded to her eyes, and she 
looked timidly into his face. 

*T do not doubt it,” he answered, kindly, ‘‘she 
is warm now and getting drowsy upon your 
bosom.” 

**¢Go to rest, both need it. 
after midnight?” 

He touched her forehead with his lips, and 
kissing me, prepared to go. She looked after 
him, and her great eyes said a thousand times 
more than she would have dared to speak. 

He hesitated, said something about the neces- 
sity of being early at the hall, and then, as if re- 
straint had become irksome beyond endurance, 
laid his hand on the stone balustrade, and leaped 
over. 

My mother drew me closer and closer to her 
bosom, as his footsteps died on the still air. Then 
I remember no more, only that in the morning 
I awoke in her arms with the shawl folded around 
me. She had not been in bed all night. 

After that night I never remember to have 
seen that rich, fruity smile upon my mother’s 
lips again. Remember, there had been no quar- 
rel between her and Lord Clare; not even a hard 
word; but she loved him so deeply, so fatally— 
she who had no world, no thought, no existence 
that did not partake of him, and her trust in 
him was like the faith of a devotee. All at once 


Do you know it is 


it in his air, in his slow step as he approached 
the house; in the anxious look with which he 
always regarded my mother on their first meet- 
ings. He grew more tender, more solicitous to 
divine her wishes, but never asked an explana- 
tion of the change that had come over her. 
What was the reason of this? Why did Lord 
Clare remain silent on a subject that filled both 
their thoughts? Those who know the human 
heart well can best answer. 

Lord Clare had reached that point in life when 
we shrink from new sources of excitement. [ 
have said that he was young only in years. The 
romance of suffering had long since passed away 
—he was only capable of feeling the pain. 

Close by Lord Clare’s estate, and visible 
through the trees in winter, when no foliage 
intervened, was an old mansion that had once 
been castelated, but modern art had transformed 
it into a noble dwelling, leaving the old keep and 
some prominent towers merely for their pictu- 
resque effect. A large estate surrounded it, 


;sweeping down, on the north, to that of Loid 
§Clare’s, and extending so far as the eye could 


reach toward the mountain ridges that termi- 
nated the view. 

The estate had belonged to a wealthy banker 
of London, one of those city men who sometimes 
by their energies sweep the possessions of the 





- she felt that he had secrets, that thoughts, memo- ; peerage into their coffers with a sort of ruthless 


ries, many things long buried in his heart, of 


magic. This man had married a distant rela- 


which she had no knowledge. She had gathered tive of Lord Clare—a lady who at one time had 
it only from a look, but if all the angels a jroores an inmate of his father’s family. She had 
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the revelation would not have been more perfect. ‘ posed for his wealth, for she carried nothing but 


And now the proud tranquillity of her life, the 
rich contentment of her love departed forever, 
the gipsey blood fired up again, she was restless as 
a wild bird. Her care of me relaxed, I ran about 
the park recklessly, like the deer that inhabited 
it. She rode out frequently alone, and always 
at full speed. I saw her often conversing with 
old Turner, and observed that he looked anxious 
and distressed after their conversations. 

She was a proud creature, that young gipsey 
mother, but it was a pride of the soul, that 
which blends with genius as platina strengthens 
and beautifies gold. All the sweet trasting fond- 
ness of manner which had made her love, while 
it confided, so luxurious and dreamy, changed to 
gentle sadness. She met Lord Clare meekly and 
with a certain degree of grateful submission, 
but without warmth. It was the humility which 
springs from excess of pride. In the whole 
range of human feelings there is not a sensation 
that approaches so near to meekness as the 
pride of a woman who feels a wrong but gives it 
no utterance. 

Lord Clare saw and felt this. 


You could see 
Vou. XXII.—18, : 


high birth and connections to her city bride- 
groom. The dwelling, of which I speak, had 
been purchased before the marriage, as a sur- 
prize for the lady. Close to the estate of her 
young relative, almost regal in its splendor, what 
gift could be more acceptable to the bride. It 
was purchased, renovated, furnished and settled 
upon her. On her bridal morning only she 
became aware of the fact. Those who were by, 
saw that the bride turned pale, and that a 
strange look came into her face as she acknow- 
ledged the magnificent kindness of her bride- 
groom, but one brief visit was all that she made 
to the estate, and it became a matter of comment 
that Lord Clare should have started on his 
foreign travels the day before the bridal party 
arrived in the neighborhood. 

Now Mr. Moreton was dead, and about this 
time his widow, Lady Jane, came down to live at 
the castle. Turner informed us of this, but 
there was something in his manner that did not 
please me. His precise language, and that sort 
§ of solemn drollery that m:de him so unique and 
‘to us so-loveable abandoned him as he told this 
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news. His dear, honest eyes wavered, and there 
was something wrong in his whole appearance 
that day, I shall zever forget it. 

Another piece of news he brought us after 
this. Lord Clare’s sister, » lady some years 
older than himself, arrived at Clare Hall, and 
more company was expected. This lady was 
twice related to her brother, for she had married 
a first cousin, and if Lord Clare died without 
male heirs her son—for she too was a widow— 
was heir at law to the title and entailed estates. 
All this I learned in after years. My poor mother 
knew nothing of all this; how should she? The 
laws, and even customs of England were a sealed 
bock to her. She only knew that strangers were 
intruding into her paradise, and the shadows 
around her home grew deeper and deeper. 

I fancy all this gossip was brought to us by 
Lord Clare’s direction—for he never mentioned 
it himself, and poor old Turner certainly did not 
seem to find much pleasure in imparting it. 
With all his eccentricities, he was a discreet and 
feeling man. 

I have said that I ran wild about the grounds, 
like a little witch or fairy. This made me bold 
and reckless, I put no limits to my rambles, but 
trampled through flower-beds, wooded rivulets, 
and made myself acquainted with everything I 
met without fear. Up to this time I had never 
entered the hall, nor met any of the servants 
without avoiding them. Perhaps I had been 
directed to do this. I cannot remember if it was 
the command of my mother or an intuition. 
But now I ventured into the garden, the grape- 
ries and at length into the house itself. 

I had not seen Lord Clare in several days, and 
it was possibly a longing for his presence that 
gave me courage to steal up the broad, oaken 
staircase and along the sumptuous rooms that 
lay beyond. 

The magnificence did not astonish me, for it 
was only on a broader scale than the exquisite 
arrangement of my own pretty home, but the 
stillness, the vast breadth and depth of the 
apartments filled me with a sort of awe, and I 
crept on, half afraid, half curious, to see what 
would come next. 

At length I found myself in a little cabinet. 
The walls were hung with small pictures; the 
carpet was like wood-moss gleaming through 
flowers; two or three crimson easy-chairs stood 
around. (na table lay some curious books in 
bindings of discolored vellum, some glowing 
with purple and gold, the ancient and modern in 
strong contrast, An ebony desk sculptured an 
inch deep and set with precious stones stood also 
upon it; some papers lay upon the leaf, and a 
small drawer was half out, in which were other 
papers folded and emitting a delicious perfume. 








Child-like, I clambered up the chair that stood 
before this desk and began tossing the papers 
about; something flashed up from the drawer 
like a ray of light; I plunged my hand in again 
and drew forth a golden shell, frosted over with 
ridges of ancient pearls and edged with diamonds. 
I clasped it between my hands and sprang down 
with a glad little shout, resolved to examine it 
at my leisure. Either the leap or the pressure 
of my hands opened the spring, and when I sat 
down on the carpet and unclosed my hands, the 
shell flew open and I saw the face of Lord Clare. 
I had not seen him in some days, and as if the 
portrait had been himself, I fell to kissing it, 
murmuring over the endearing names that his 
presence always prompted. After a little, my 
eyes fell on the opposite half of the shell, and 
the face that met my gaze checked my joy; it 
was not beautiful, but singular fascination hung 
about the broad forehead and the clear, greyish 
blue eyes. The power embodied there enthralled 
me more than beauty could have done. My 
murmurs ceased; my heart stopped its gleeful 
beating; I looked on the pair with a sort of 
terror, and yet could not remove my eyes. 

All at once I heard steps in the next room. 
Huddling the miniature up with the folds of my 
scarlet dress, I sat upon the floor, breathless and 
full of wild curiosity, but not afraid. The door 


opened and Lord Clare came in. He did not. 


observe me, for a cloud of lace from one of the 
windows fell between us, and he sat down by the 
desk wearily leaning his forehead in the palm 
of one hand. I heard him sigh and observed 
that he moved his hand rapidly across his fore- 
head two or three times, as if to assuage the 
pain of some harrassing thought. 

Still with the miniature and some folds of 
my dress huddled together, I got up, and moving 
toward the desk clambered softly up the chair 
on which he sat. Putting one arm around his 
neck, I laid my head close to his cheek and 
murmured, after the fashion of my gipsey mother, 
‘oh, my Busne, my Busne!” 

He started violently; my weight drew back 
the chair, and I fell heavily to the carpet. 

“Child, child, how came you here?” cried 
Lord Clare, looking down upon me, pale as 
death, and excited beyond anything I had ever 
witnessed, ‘‘surely, surely,” he added, ‘‘your 
mother cannot ,have brought you—tell me, was 
it Turner—was it——” 

“No, no,” I answered, forcing back the tears 
of pain that sprung"to my eyes, ‘‘it was myself, 
not Turner, not mamma, only myself—my own 
self; I came alone; I will go alone—I and the 
pretty Busne in my dress. That will not throw 
me down—that will not strike my head, and fill 
my eyes with sparks of fire. It is the good 
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Busne, mamma, and I loved—it will make her 
glad again. Let me go out—me and the good 
Busne.” 

I still lay upon the floor, for the blow against 
my head made it reel when I attempted to move; 
but my hand clung to the miniature, and a fierce 
spirit of rage, hitherto unknown, possessed me. 
He stooped over me with his old, gentle manner, 
and attempted to lift me in his arms, but in my 
rage I shrunk away. 

**You don’t love me—you don’t love mamma,” 
I cried, fighting him back with one hand. ‘She 
knows it—I know it, and so does good Turner. 
You go away one, two, four days, and al! that 
time she sits this way, looking on the floor.” 

I struggled to a sitting posture and sunk into 
the abstracted manner that had become habitual 
to my mother. I do not know what chord of 
feelings was struck by this position, but tears 
crowded into his eyes, and dropping on one knee 
by my side, he laid one hand on my head. I 
sprang up so violently that the miniature fell 
to my feet, glittering and open. 

Child, gipsey, where did you get this?” he 
cried, white with agitation, and seizing my arm. 
“There!” I answered, stamping my foot, and 
pointing with my clenched hand to the desk. 

**Who told you—how dare you?” 

“No one told me—dare, what is that?” I 
answered, meeting his pale anger with a feeling 
of fire in my heart and eyes. 

“Contaminated again by this gipsey gang,” 
he muttered, gazing upon the female face. 
‘‘Jane, Jane, to what degradation you have 
driven me,” 

I listened greedily. The name of that woman 
was Jane; how from that hour I hated the 
sound. 

“Go!” he said to me, sternly, ‘‘go, and never 
enter this room again. Tell your mother that 
this mad life must have an end. You shall not 
run through the estate like a gip—like a wild 
animal.” 

Every word sunk like a drop of gall into my 
heart—the bitterness—the scorn—the angry 
mention of my mother’s name—I left the minia- 
ture in his hand, and, with my infant teeth 
scarcely larger than pearls clenched hard, turned 
away, burning with futile wrath. He called me 
back, but I kept on. Again he called, and his 
voice trembled. It only filled my little heart 
with scorn that a man should not hold his anger 
more firmly. In order to avoid him, I ran like a 
deer, through the spacious apartments, ignorant 
of what direction I ought to take, but determined 
to run anywhere rather than speak to him 
again. 

He followed me, for I was his child, and a 
mere infant, and he had not the heart to leave 





me uncared to make my way out of that great 
house. But I sprang forward like a hunted 
animal, through ante-rooms, chambers, halls and 
galleries; at last I stood panting and wild as an 
uncaged bird, in what seemed a little summer 
parlor, opening upon the most blooming nook of 
a flower garden; broad sash windows led to 
the ground, flooding the room with cheerful 
light. If I remember rightly, for nothing but a 
dizzy sense of luxurious elegance reached me at 
the time, the apartment was filled with rich, old- 
fashioned furniture, which required the graceful 
relief of embroidered cushions, and a lavish 
supply of flowers to make it so cheerfal as it 
seemed. 

All the doors in that house opened without 
noise, and, though I rushed in madly enough, 
the carpets were too thick for any sound of my 
tumultuous approach to precede me. A lady sat 
in one of the low windows reading. I started 
and held my breath—not from fear, that from 
my infancy has been a sentiment unknown to 
me—but a terrible sensation, which even now I 
can neither explain or describe, seized upon me. 
The face of that woman was the one I had seen 
in the miniature. The same grandeur of fore- 
head, the same eyes—not beautiful in repose, 
but full of all the latent elements of beauty. 
The same blended strength and sweetness in the 
mouth and chin was there. She was in deep 
mourning; @ crape bonnet and veil lay on the 
couch by her side, and her golden hair con- 
trasted finely with the sweeping sable of her 
bombazine dress. She was neither handsome 
nor young, yet the strange mesmeric influence 
that surrounded that woman had a thousand 
times more power over those who could feel it, 
than youth or the most perfect loveliness of form 
and features could have secured. Her influence 
over me was 8 sort of enchantment; I held my 
breath, and I remember feeling a deep sentiment 
of pity for my mother. I had no reason for this, 
and was a mere child in all things, but the mo- 
ment my eyes fell on that woman they filled with 
tears of compassion for my mother. 

She was reading and did not know of my in- 
trusion; but after a moment Lord Clare came 
hastily forward in pursuit of me, and though his 
footsteps gave forth no sound, and his motions 
were less rapid than mine, I could see that she 
felt his approach ; for her pale cheek grew scarlet, 
and I saw the book tremble like a leaf in her 
hand. He had passed me, for I stood close to 
the wall, and entered the room before she looked 
up. Then their eyes met, and hers, oh, how 
warmly they sparkled beneath the drooping lids 
after that first glance. 

Lord Clare checked his footsteps, stood a mo- 
ment irresolute, and then advanced toward her. 
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She rose, and I saw that both trembled, and 
their voices were so broken that some murmured 
words passed between them which escaped me. 
The first sentence that reached me was from the 
lady. 
“T thought that your sister had arrived, and 
so drove over notwithstanding your uncousinly 
neglect of my note.” 

**She is expected every moment,” answered 
Lord Clare, in a gentle but firm voice, for his 
self-possession had returned. 

He sat down as one who must prepare to do 
the honors of his house, and made some cold in- 
quiries after the lady’s health, but without look- 
ing at her. The lady was greatly agitated, I 
could see that plainly enough; her color came 
and went, and if she attempted to speak her lips 
trembled and uttered no sound. Her eyes were 
fixed upon Lord Clare, and, in my whole life, I 
have never seen anything so full of the soul’s 
grandeur as those eyes while they slowly filled 
with tears. They had not uttered a word for 
some moments, then with a quiver not only of the 
lips, but of all her features, she uttered his name. 

“Clarence.” 

He looked up shivering like a leaf to the sound, 
and well he might, for never did a proud woman’s 
soul go more eloquently forth in a single word. 

‘*What would you with me, Lady Jane?” he 
said, with that measured firmness which often 
precedes the breaking down of a man’s stern will. 

**T would say,” answered Lady Jane, and the 
tears rolled one by one down her burning cheeks 
as she spoke, ‘I would say that my pride, my 
stubbornness has wronged you.” 

‘It has indeed,” was the still cold reply. 

‘I would make atonement: speak of my re- 
gret.”’ 

‘*What can regret avail? What, lady, tell me 
if you can—what can atone for years of wasted 
youth—affections trampled to the dust, a life dis- 
turbed?”’ 

‘« Ah, Clarence.” 

How strangely the name sounded: I had never 
heard it in my life before, and I am sure my 
poor mother was ignorant that he was called 
Clarence. This among the rest he had hoarded 
from her. 

“Oh, Clarence, I feel—I have felt long how 
cruel, how ungrateful, how miserably proud I 
was—but I, I, do you think J have not suffered?” 

Lord Clare looked at her suddenly, an expres- 
sion of painful surprise came over his pale fea- 
tures. 

‘*Why should you have suffered?” he ques- 
tioned, almost sternly, ‘‘because you pitied the 
man you had scorned?” 

‘Because I loved him!” The words seemed 
wrung from the very depths of her heart, She 





was pale as death: her face fell forward, and sha 
buried its shame in her hands. 

Lord Clare sprang to his feet, a glow of such 
joy as I have never seen on a human face before 
or since, transfigured him. His eyes absolutely 
blazed; and a smile, oh, the glory of that smile 
poured its sunshine over his features. It lasted 
but a moment, the next that beautiful joy went 
out. Some sharp memory convulsed his features, 
and he dropped back in his seatagain. His eyes 
had fallen upon me. 

She looked up and only saw the last miserable 
expression of his face. A faint groan burst from 
her lips, and you could see her noble form shrink 
with a sense of humiliation. 

«I see—I see,” she cried, clasping her hands, 
and making a strong effort to subdue the anguish 
of disappointment that seized upon her—‘my 
cruelty has done its work—even the poor privi- 
leges of friendship cannot be ours.” 

‘It is too late—too late,” said Lord Clare, 
turning his eyes almost fiercely upon my little 
form where it crouched by the wall. 

“Still,” said Lady Jane, with more firmness, 
“IT must not be condemned as heartless and un- 
principled where my motives were all good, and 
my judgment only in fault; that which was self- 
sacrifice must not rest in your heart as perfidy. 
I was proud, unreasonable, but as I live all this 
was from a solemn conviction of right. I be- 
lieved that the love you expressed for me——” 

«‘Expressed!” said Lord Clare, in a tone of 
bitter reproach. 

“ Felt for me then—for I am satisfied that you 
did love me once.” 

Here Lady Jane’s assumed strength gave way 
when we speak of love as a thing that has been. 
What woman’s heart is there which does not 
swell with regret. 

**J did love you,” said Lord Clare, turning his 
eyes away from the sight of her tears. 

“And do so no longer?” was the earnest, 
almost supplicating reply. How full of soul that 
woman was—what strange fascination lay about 
her! 

“It is too late—I cannot.” He met the ex- 
pression of her eyes, those pleading, wonderful 
eyes, and added, ‘‘I dare not!” 

She understood him. She felt that her empire 
in that heart was there still, though it might be 
in ruins. Still she struggled hard to suppress 
the exhibition of this wild delight, but it broke 
through her tears like lightning among rain- 
drops. It dimpled her mouth—oh, she was beau- 
tiful then! She strove te conceal this, and kept 
her eyes upon the floor, but the lids glowed like 
rose-leaves, and flashes as if from great diamonds 
came through her dark lashes. Yes—yes, she 
was beautiful then! One moment of beauty like 
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that is. worth a life-time of that symmetrical 
prettiness that common-place men admire in 
common-place women. With the sweet convic- 
tion of his continued affection Lany Jane re- 
covered much of her composure. Her manner 
unconsciously, perhaps to herself, become gentle, 
pleading, almost tender. If she wept, smiles 
brightened through her tears. Now and then 
* her voice was almost playful, and once as she 
lifted her eyes fully to his, there was a faint re- 
flection of her mood upon Lord Clare’s face. 
Alas! my poor mother! 

«We may never mention this subject again,” 
she said, with sweet meekness, ‘‘and now let me 
say all that is truth in my own exculpation. We 
were inmates of the same family—you and I— 
you full of youth in its first bright vigor—I your 
elder by more than ten years. It was a safe 
companionship—our families never dreamed of 
danger. I, full of worldly wisdom, strong in the 
untaxed strength of a heart that had never truly 
loved, but fancied itself tried to the utmost— 
would have smiled in scorn had any one pre- 
dicted that which followed. You loved me not- 
withstanding my years, my want of beauty, my 
poverty, you loved me—and, and I loved you— 
oh, heavens! how completely, how fatally!” 

**Go on,” said Lord Clare, who listened breath- 
lessly. 

*‘You,” continued Lady Jane, ‘‘ brave, noble, 
generous, had no dread, no false shame—you 
would have made me lady of this mansion, the 
partaker of your bright young life. You gloried 
in the passion that won forgetfulness of all dis- 
parity between us, believing that it would secure 
happiness to us both. You offered me a hand 
which the proudest lady of England would have 
gloried in accepting. Listen to me, Clarence, I 
would at that moment have given up all my after 
existence, could I have been your wife one year, 
certain that the love you expressed woulé have 
endured—that you would never regret the sacri- 
fice you had made for me. Still I refused you— 
nay, refused to listen to professions of affection 
that were the sweetest, dearest sounds that ever 
filled my ear. You were young—TI no longer 
so. You were rich—I a poor dependant on 
your father’s bounty. I was a coward, I had no 
courage to brave the whispers which would say 
that, treacherous to the hospitality of my rela- 
tive, mercenary, grasping, I had used my expe- 
rience to entrap the young heir of an earldom 
into an unsuitable marriage. I could not endure 
that the disparity of our years and my poverty 
should become subjects of common gossip.” 

“¢ How little I cared for that!” said Lord Clare, 
with a constrained smile. 

**T know it—but this very generosity, this self- 
abnegation frightened me, I could not believe in 





its permanency. It seemed to me more the thank- 
lessness of youth than a stern, settled purpose. 
You had forbearance for my maturity, but I— 
ungrateful that I was—had no faith in your 
youth.” 

«Did you deem love a thing of years?” 

*“‘Not now, but then I did! My own feelings 
shocked and terrified me; they seemed unna- 
tural, I could not forgive my heart that they 
had found lodgement there. So much more ab- 
sorbing than anything I had ever known, they 
seemed like a hallucination. I distrusted myself, 
the sweet madness that possessed me, and by 
one rash, wicked act sought to wrench our souls 
apart, thinking all the time that your happiness 
required the effort. I left your father’s house— 
I—I placed an unloved man between you and 
me. Iwas mad, wicked. In one month after, 
when your father died, and I had not his scorn 
to dread, I would have given the world—but no 
matter what or how I have suffered—you are 
avenged—lI was punished.” 

‘‘Why should we revert to this?” said Lord 
Clare, gently. ‘*The past is the past!” 

**T have wounded your pride to save mine!” 
exclaimed Lady Jane, and her eyes sparkled with 
tears again. ‘It is your turn now, but if you 
knew—if you knew all, this bitter humiliation 
should be some atonement.” 

“I would not soothe my wounded pride at 
your expense, Lady Jane, still I thank you. It 
is something to know that a passion which cost 
me so much was not altogether scorned.” 

She was about to answer with some eage” aess, 
but the sound of a carriage sweeping round the 
broad gravel walk to the front entrance inter- 
rupted her. They both listened, looking ear- 
nestly at each other. Then she reached forth 
her hand, and said, smiling through her tears, 
**Cousin Clarence, we cannot be enemies, that is 
too unnatural——” 

He wrung her hand with a sort of passion, 
dropped it, and rushed from the room. She 
stood a moment thankfully and weeping, then 
her mouth brightened and curved into a smile, 
and with a proud air she swept by me, darkening 
the sunshine with her long, black garments. I 
followed her with my eyes, creeping on my hands 
and knees across the threshold that I might see 
her again, and be sure it was no fairy play that 
I had witnessed. Then I sat down on the carpet, 
buried my face in the embroidery of my scarlet 
frock, and began to cry. 

After a time, I could not tell how much, for 
my little soul was overflowing with emotions, I 
felt a hand laid gently on my head. I started, 
shook the long curls back from my face, and 
there was my father bending over me. His face 
was so pale and stern that I shrunk away, but 
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he lifted me up by the arm, and grasping my 
hand till it pained me, led me forth. 

As we approached the hall, I saw servants 
passing to and fro carrying packages, lap dogs, 
and cushions from a travelling carriage at the 
door. A waiting-maid stood in the entrance, 
chatting directions in French and broken Eng- 
lish, with a pretty King Charles held close to her 
bosom, which was amusing himself wih the pink 
ribbons of her cap. 

‘*Where is Tip? Will no one bring up Tip?” 
cried a voice from the staircase, and directly I 
saw a tall, spare woman, with the faintest pink 
in her cheeks, and the faintest blue in her eyes, 
coming down the steps. She had drawn off her 
gloves and untied her travelling bonnet; a few 
long, flaxen curls streamed down her shoulders 
with the purple ribbons, and one helpless, sickly 
white hand glided down the ebony balustrade. 

“Bring up Tip, I cannot do anything without 
Tip,” she continued to say, leaning forward and 
reaching out her arms for the dog which the 
maid obediently brought to her. 

T had a full view of this woman as she mounted 
the staircase fondling her dog, and from that 
moment loathed her from my soul. . It was Lord 
Clare’s sister. 

My father paused, and drew me suddenly back 
as his sister appeared on the stairs. The moment 
she was gone we moved rapidly through the hall, 
took a back entrance, and entered the grounds. 
He walked on with long, stern strides, clasping 
my hand, but unconscious that I was almost 
leaping to hold my pace even with his, We 
entered the wilderness, and then, for the first 
time, my father spoke. 

“Zana,” he said, “look at me here, in my 
eyes.” 

I lifted my gaze to his steadily. His eyes were 
inflamed and full of trouble; they fell before 
mine, and left my little heart burning with strange 
triumph. 

“Zana, you saw the lady.” 

“Yes!” 

“And heard all that she was saying?” 

“Yes!” 

‘“*What was she talking about? 
me?” 

“T can tell you what she said, and what you 
answered.” 

‘Word for word?” question my father, anx- 
iously. 

*¢ Yes, sir, word for word.” 

*«« And you will repeat this to—to your mother?” 

**No, I will not.” 

‘*Indeed,” said Lord Clare, and I saw that his 
eye brightened with & look of relief, ‘and why 
not?” 

“Because I will not. She would hate that dark 


Can you tell 








lady as I do—she would cry more and more—she 
would know all about it!” 

“ About what?” 

**About.” I hesitated, no words came to ex- 
press the ideas that were fixed upon my mind so 
firmly. I knew as well as he did that he loved 
that lady, and that my mother was a burden, but 
how could the infant words at my command ex- 
press all this? My father seemed relieved by my ~ 
hesitation, and saying more gently, 

‘* Well, well, go home, tell your mother that I 
have company at the hall—my sister, you will 
remember—and that I may not be able to see 
her this evening.” 

**She can wait!” I answered, swelling with 
indignation. He led me to the verge of our gar- 
den, pointed along the path I should take, and 
turned back without kissing me. I was glad of 
this, though he had never done it before. My 
little soul was up in arms against him. 

I did not go home, but wandered about the 
wilderness searching for birds’ nests, not because 
I enjoyed it, but a dread of seeing my mother for 
the first time kept me in the woods. 

Her life was more quiet than ever after this, 
but you would not have known her for the same 
being, her eyes grew larger and so wild. Her 
figure became lithe and tall again; all the luxu- 
riance of her beauty fled. She suffered greatly, 
even a child could see that. 

Now the Hall was filled with company, and we 
seldom saw Lord Clare. Turner came to us every 
day, but he too seemed changed, the rich, dry 
humor so long a part of his nature forsook him; 
his visits were short, and he said little. Thus 
the season wore on, and I suffered with the rest. 
How many hours did I remain at the foot of 
some great oak or chestnut, thinking of that 
proud lady and her interview with my father. I 
kept my secret, not once had I alluded to that 
strange visit to the hall. It weighed upon me— 
at times it almost choked me, but I felt that it 
must remain my own burden. 

I had never seen a hunt in my life, for though 
Lord Clare kept horses and hounds, they had 
never been called out since the old earl’s death. 
But now, when company crowded the hall, we 
often heard the sweep of horses and the baying 
of dogs from the distant hills. 

One day, I wandered off lured by this novel 
sound, and lost myself in a pretty valley. I am 
not sure if it was not beyond the verge of our 
park, for I exhausted myself with the fatigue of 
running after the sound, and fell breathless upon 
the moss beneath a clump of trees. While I lay 
bewildered and panting wih fatigue, a group of 
horsemen rushed down the valley in full chase. 
Their red coats flashed between the leaves, and 
I saw hound after hound leaping through the 
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brushwood. They disappeared like a flash of 
lightning. Then came the swift leap of other 
horses, and a lady appeared among the trees. 
Her black hunter was on the full run, shooting 
like a thunderbolt through thickets, and over 
the broken ground with foam flashing from his 
nostrils, and blood dropping from his mouth 
where the curb had been ground into it. The 
lady had lost all control of her hunter; she 
reeled in the saddle, and nothing but her des- 
perate hold upon the rein kept her from falling. 

I knew her, notwithstanding the masculine hat 
and cravat, the black skirt sweeping behind her 
like a thunder cloud, and the deathly paleness 
of her face. I knew her the first moment, and 
shrunk back into the undergrowth, not with fear 
but loathing—oh, how I did hate that woman. 
Some persons think children cannot hate. They 
never studied a child like me. She came on pale 
as marble, reeling with exhaustion, but with a 
strong will firing her eyes till they gleamed like 
stars beneath her hat. On she came, the horse 
veered. A gulley lay before him; he stretched 
out his limbs and plunged forward. She saw 
death in the next instant, shrieked, flung up her 
arms, and the horse leaped from under her. 

I did not move, but looked on holding my 
breath, and waiting to see if she would stir. I 
had no idea of death, but as I saw her pale face 
lifted to the sky, her black garments sweeping 
like a pall down the bank, and her lifeless hand 
lying so still in the grass—a fierce interest seized 
me. It was not joy, nor pity, nor hate, but I 
thought of my mother, and hoped that the still- 
ness would last forever. 

Another horse came tearing his way down the 
valley; a scarlet coat flashed before my eyes and 
made me dizzy. Some one dismounted, a horse 
stood panting beneath his empty saddle. The 
fiery glow of crimson mingled confusedly with 
those black garments on the grass—then my sight 
cleared, and there was my father holding that 
woman in his arms—pressing her frantically to 
his bosom—raining kisses upon her great marble 
forehead and her white eyelids. He held her 
back with his arms, looked into her face, uttered 
wild, sweet words that made my heart burn— 
tears flashed down his cheeks, and fell like great 
diamonds in the blackness of her dress, his grief 
made him more of a child than I was. 

He strained her to his bosom, pressed his lips 
to hers as if his own soul were pouring itself into 
her bosom. ‘Jane, Jane, my love, my angel, my 
wife, listen to me, open your eyes! you are not 
dead—not gone—lost without knowing how much 
I love you. Oh, open those eyes—draw one 
breath, and I am your slave forever.” She did 


not move, but lay cold and still in his arms: I 
was glad of it! 








He laid her upon the grass with a groan that 
made even me start, and looked despairingly 
around. ‘Will no one come ?—must she die?— 
oh, my God, what can I do?” 

He stood a moment, mute and still, looking, 
oh, how steadily, how mournfully down upon her. 
Then speaking aloud, and with a solemnity that 
made me tremble, he said, ‘‘I have avoided her— 
struggled, suffered, tried to crush the great love 
that is within me, and this is the end! What is 
left to me?” I saw a shudder pass over him, and 
knew that he was thinking of us—me and my 
mother. 

Again his voice reached me, not loud, but deep 
and solemnly impressive. His mournful eyes 
were bent upon her, and he slowly sunk to her 
side. ‘Let her live—only live,” he said, ‘“‘and 
so help me heaven, her own will shall dispose 
of me! Let all else perish, so she but breathe 
again!” 

I rose from the ground and stood before my 
father, my little hand was clenched, and my 
frame shook with passion seldom known to my 
tender years. 

He started as if a serpent had sprung up from 
the bosom of that beloved one; he gazed in my 
eyes an instant, and then put me sternly back 
with his hand. ‘Go,” he said, with a sharp 
breath, as if eyery word were a pain—‘“‘ go, wierd 
child, I ask not what evil thing brings you to 
search my soul with those unnatural eyes—but 
go and tell your mother all that you can under- 
stand of this. Tell her that if this lady lives, in 
a few days she will be my wife—if not, I leave 
England forever. Tell her all!” ‘ 

“TI will tell her!” I said, looking fiercely into 
his eyes. ‘‘You shall never see her again, never, 
never, never!” Such passion must have been 
terrible in a little child. He looked on me with 
a sort of terror. 

*«Tell you mother I will write, and send Turner 
to her,” he said, more gently. 

“T will say that you hate her and love this 
one!” was my fierce reply. ‘That is enough!— 
she will drop down like stone as this one has!” 

My eyes fell upon Lady Jane as I spoke; her 
broad eyelids quivered, and a faint motion dis- 
turbed the deathly white of her lips; these signs 
of life filled me with rage. I saw a breath strug- 
gling to free itself, and, lifting my tiny foot, 
stamped it down upon her bosom, looking into 
her face like an infant fiend to see if I had tram- 
pled the coming life away. Her eyes slowly 
opened as if it were to the pressure of my foot, 
and then I flew reeling back against the bank, 
my father had struck me. I rose and went away, 
but without shedding a tear, without looking 
back. I have been told that my face was very 
pale when I reached home, but that I was smiling 
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steadily till the teeth gleamed between my lips, a 
‘thing that never happened to me before or since. 
It was nearly dark when I returned home. My 
mother was in the little room that I have de- 
scribed lying upon a couch, with her large, sleep- 
less eyes wide open, and gazing upon the wall. 

‘Get up, mother,” I said, seizing the cashmere 
shawl that lay over her, and casting it in a gor- 
geous heap on the floor—‘‘get up, I want to tell 
you something.” ? 

She rose with a wild look, for my voice was 
sharp, and my face so strangely unnatural that it 
had the force of command. 

‘Come out into the garden—into the woods, 
mother.” She followed me passively. I led her 
down the balcony steps, across the flower beds, 
and into the wilderness. It was gloomy there, 
shadows lay thick among the trees, and a leaden 
sky bent overhead. I liked it. In the broad 
sunshine I could not have told her. The anguish 
in her face frightened me even as it was. 

She heard me through without uttering a word, 
hut the gleam of her eyes and the whiteness of 
her face was more heart-rending than the most 
eloquent complaints. She held my hand all the 
time, and as I told her of the scene I had just 
witnessed, of his caresses, of the blow, her grip 
on my fingers became like a vice. But I did not 
wince, her own gipsey blood was burning hot in 
my veins. I did not sleep that night, but lay 
upon the carpet in my mother’s room, resolved 
not to be taken away till she was in bed. 

Turner had been there in the evening, and they 
conversed together, alone, for more than an hour. 
The old man went away with tears in his eyes. 
I heard my mother say to him in her low, sad 
way, for she was always sad now. ‘Do not fail 
me, my good friend, I shall never ask another 
favor of you, so grant me this.” 

**Poh, poh!” was his answer, ‘‘you will ask 
five thousand; and I shall perform every one, 
trust old Turner for that!” 

But there were tears in the old man’s voice, I 
was sure of that. After his departure my mother 
had been greatly disturbed, walking the room 

_wringing her hands, and convulsed with the 
tearless grief that rends one’s heart strings so 
silently. When it drew toward midnight, and 
she saw me, to all appearance, sleeping tran- 
quilly on the floor, I heard.a movement in the 
room as if she were preparing to go out—I opened 
my eyes and watched. 

She took up the cashmere shawl and folded it 
over her head and person, leaving only the face 
exposed after the fashion of a Spanish mantilla. 
Her face looked thin, but very beautiful, sur- 
rounded by these gorgeous colors, for her cheeks 
were of a peachy scarlet; and her eyes—in my 
life I have never seen an expression like them— 








so moist, so bright. It was like the reflection of 
a star in deep waters, She stole out through 
the balcony; I heard her descend to the garden, 
and then followed, actuated, I think, more by a 
vague dread that she was about to leave me for- 
ever. 

. She threaded the wilderness with a quick step, 
and kept her way through the grounds cut up 
into thickets and flower beds that lay around 
the hall. I do not think that she had ever been 
there before in her life, but she seemed to find 
the way by intuition. I followed close, but un- 
seen, and to my surprise saw her pass into the 
hall by the back entrance, through which Lord 
Clare had. led me, The door was not entirely 
closed after her, and I crept through. The hall 
was dark, but she moved noiselessly on, gliding 
like a shadow up the broad staircase. 

Now I was guided only by the faint ripple of 
her garments, for the upper halls were in perfect 
darkness, and she was more in advance. 

I saw by the glow of light that came into the 
hall, that a door had been softly opened in which 
a lamp was burning, and moved along the wall 
till I stood in view of a bed chamber lighted as 
with moonbeams, for a lamp had been placed 
within an alabaster vase evidently for this sub- 
duing purpose. I saw nothing, distinctly, in the 
room, but have a vague remembrance of a cloud 
of azure silk and rich lace brooding in one corner 
of the chamber—a couch underneath white as 
mountain snow, and on it that woman. 

Asleep, and my mother gazing upon her. The 
sleeper scarcely seemed to breathe, a narcotic 
influence was evidently upon her, which had been 
used to still some previous pain; but all traces 
of this anguish had departed from her forehead, 
from which the bright hair had been swept back, 
giving its broad, massive grandeur to the light. 
She was not handsome, but a halo of happiness 
lay upon her face that made your breath come 
quick; the wealth of a great soul seemed breaking 
over her noble features as she slept. The eyes 
underneath, those broad lids were swimming in 
joy, that broke through like perfume from the 
white leaves of a rose. The atmosphere that 
hung about her seemed warm and rich, like that 
of an Indian summer in North America. There 
stood her contrast, my gipsey mother, with all 
the blood of her race burning in her eyes, her 
forehead, and that now firm mouth. I looked in 
her face, and thought she was about to spring 
upon her prey—for the passions burning there 
grew fierce as death. She bent down and scru- 
tinized the sleeper, and then felt in her hair and 
looked sharply around the room, I thought for 
some weapon. ‘‘My oath, my oath!’ she mut- 
tered, casting her great eyes around, ‘‘nothing 
but death can separate us; why not her death?” 
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I sprang forward wild with terror and caught 
hold of her dress. ‘*‘Mamma, oh, mamma, come 
away, come away,” I pleaded, in a whisper. 

She yielded to me, and walked slowly from the 
chamber, like one moving in a dream. 

‘*Hush,” she said, as we stood in the hall, ‘I 
thought it had been his room. Where is it, child, 
you know?” : 

‘‘Oh, come away—come away!” I whispered, 


still keeping a firm grasp on her dress. ‘It is 
dark, I do not know.” 
She broke from me and I lost her. The faint 


sound of a foot reached me once, but I had no 
courage to follow, and cowered down in the hall 
shivering and noiseless. It seemed to me that I 
remained a year in that black stillness. I could 
endure it no longer, but groped my way to the 
staircase, and so out into the open air. 

The moon was up, but overwhelmed by an 
ocean of clouds. Now and then a leaden gleam 
broke out, and this gave me courage to wait and 
watch. 

She came forth at last, and when I sprang 
toward her caught me firmly by the hand. 

‘‘Come!” she said, ‘‘the oath lies with us; 
the gipsey blood will not fail me when it is only 
us.” 

‘* What do you mean, mamma? Have you seen 
him, the Busne?”’ 

s* Yes!” 

*¢Was he awake, mamma?” 

‘‘ Awake!” and her laugh was fearful. ‘Child, 
do you think he could sleep?—can ever sleep 
again?” 

“Did he say anything kind? Was he sorry for 
striking me?” 

‘‘Hush!” said my mother, sharply, ‘the has 
struck us both, the lady for my child—the heart 
for me!” ' 

*‘Did you strike him back, mother?” 

*‘No, but I will. The stone that crushes me 
shall fall on his soul.” 

Now I recognized my gipsey mother. She 
turned to me, and a straggling moonbeam struck 
her face. ‘Zana, do you know what an oath 
is?” 

*¢Yes, mamma, I heard you mention the word 
in your sleep, and so asked Turner.” 

‘TI have sworn an oath, Zana. Will you help 
me keep it?” 

**T will help you, mamma.” 

‘Let me make you strong with my kisses, 
Zana, you are no child.” 

I clung to her, answering back that wild caress, 
for my heart was burning with a sense of her 


wrongs. 

*sT was a child once, mother, but that has all 
gone by; I am something else now, not a woman 
like you, but sharper, like a little dagger with 


bright stones on the hilt, that you sometimes 
fasten up your hair with. The handle is so 
pretty; but the point, isn’t that sharp?” 

“It was well I left it behind to-night, Zana.”’ 

“You could not leave me behind, I would go!” 

‘Are you tired, Zana?” 

‘“*No.” 

‘*Walk fast then, for we must be a long way 
from this before morning.” 

‘‘Where are you going, mother?” 

‘“‘To keep my oath!” 

We entered the cottage for the last time. My 
mother must have anticipatnd what was to hap- 
pen, for she took me into her room, tore off my 

pretty scarlet dress, and replaced it with the 

‘garments of a little boy. Her own dress she 
‘ changed also, and we left the house together, 
both clad in male garments, and each carrying 
a little bundle ia our hands. 

Where we went first, I do not know. The 
events of that day and night were buried upon 
my memory, but after that I had only a vague 
idea of travelling constantly, of broad, stormy 
seas, a river that ran with waves of dull gold, 
j orange groves, wild hills, and at last a city in 

the midst of beautiful plains, filled with antique 
houses, and with snow-capped mountains looming 
against the sky. The grim towers of a ruin 
fixed itself on my memory, frowning between the 
city and those mountain tops, and when I asked 
my mother what was the name of this city and 
the ruin she answered, briefly, ‘‘Grenada, the 
Alhamra,” nothing more. 

I was not surprised at this, for since we left 
Clare Hall she had scarcely uttered a longer 
sentence. 

It was sunset when we came in sight of Gre- 
nada. She paused in a recess of the hills, and 
opening our bundles, changed her dress and 
mine, casting away the male attire. I remember 
gazing at her with wonder as she stood before 
me in her strange dress. The blue bodice, the 
short crimson skirt, flowered and heavy with 
tarnished gold, the gorgeous kerchief knotted 
under her chin, this dress had been the contents 
of her bundle; mine was more simple, a frock 
of azure colored stuff broidered with purple— 
my feet and ankles were bare to the knees. 

My mother bent down and kissed me. 

' «Are you a child now, Zana?” 

‘*No, Iam what you are.” 

“Come.” 

We descended into the Vega and passed 
through Grenada long after dark. I was very 
tired and faint, but kept up with my mother, 
»determined to hold firm to my promise. During 
our whole journey I had not once complained. 
We left the city and entered a deep, gloomy 
ravine, lighted up by a host of internal fires, 
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that seemed to burn in the bosom of the hill. 
Wending along the dusty road, I saw that all the 
embankment was cut up into holes, from which 
the light came, and that these were swarming 
with human beings. 

We walked on, speaking to no one, till my 
mother paused before one of these caves to which 
the door was shut. She paused, and for one 
instant I felt her tremble, but the emotion was 
gone in a breath, and pushing the door open, she 
went in. 

A little, old woman sat in one end of the cave, 
rocking to and fro on a wooden stool, beneath 
the beams of a smoky lamp that stood in a niche 
over her head. The creature arose as we entered, 
passed one skeleton hand over her eyes, and 
muttered ‘‘who comes—who dares open my 
door, when I once shut it for the night?” 

**One who fears nothing now, not even you, 
grand-dame,” said my mother, advancing firmly 
up the cave. 

The old woman kept her hand shading those 
gleaming eyes, and pored keenly over the hag- 
gard face before her. 

*¢Why have you come back?” she said, fiercely. 

“To keep my oath, grand-dame!”. 

“Your oath. Is he dead then? Is it his 
blood that makes your face so white?” 

‘No, he is safe—it may be, happy,” answered 
my mother, and for the first time since we left 
England, I heard her voice falter. ‘‘That was 
no marriage, grand-dame, he loves another.” 

*¢ And you let him live!” 

“T love him—it is useless, grand-dame—these 
frowns, the locking of those sharp teeth. The 
desperate have no fear; I have disgraced my 
people, and am ready to redeem my oath.” 

“And what is this?” said Papita, touching 
me with her finger, with a loathing scowl. 

‘*My child, and his,” was the answer, and I 
felt her fingers close tight on my hand. 

Oh, you did well to bring her. There is yet 
a drop of the old blood left; I see it in her 
face.” 

The weird creature drew nearer and kissed 
me. I bore it without a shudder. ‘Can it be 
to-morrow?” said my mother, calmly, as if she 
had been speaking of a fine festival. 

‘“*Yes,” was the savage reply. ‘The people 
will not wait, Chaleco most of all.” 

“Let him be sent for.” 

**No,” said the Sybil, with a touch of feeling, 
‘che shall not gloat over your shame more than 
the rest. Go in yonder—you have broken one 
half the oath, for the rest-——” 

“T am ready—I am ready, only let it be soon,” * 
said my mother—“ at daylight.” 

“In yonder! daylight will soon come,” an- 
swered the Sibyl, pointing to the inner room. “I 
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will go and prepare the people. They thought 
you dead. How they will stare when old Papita 
tells them: of her trick. They think her old, 
worn out, dull—she who can throw sand in the 
eyes of a whole tribe.” 

She went out, muttering thus to herself, and 
as we cowered together in that close hole, a 
great tumult arose from without—the tramp of 
feet, the hooting of voices, and wild murmurs 
drew near and nearer. My mother did not 
tremble, but when the door flew open, she stood 
out in the cave, holding me in her arms. The 
light from a dozen torches fell redly over; a 
hundred fierce eyes glared in, and the door was 
blocked with grim, shaggy human heads, all 
waving and shaking in ferocious astonishment. 

She stood before them, like a dusky statue, 
her heavy, raven hair falling in masses down her 
temples, and her pale hands locked around me 
so tightly that I breathed with pain. As the 
torch-light fell upon her dress, some one in the 
crowd recognized it as the wedding array that 
had been purchased for her marriage with 
Chaleco, and a low howl ran through the crowd. 

**She mocks us, she mocks us with her shame 
—take her forth at once. It is a long way to 
the mountains, and by daylight the authorities 
may be upon us,” cried a stern voice. It was 
that of the gipsey Count Chaleco. 

“To the mountains—to the mountains!” ran 
through the throng, and then one or two from 
the crowd rushed in and would have seized my 
mother. But the old Sibyl placed herself in 
their way, confronting them with fierce wrath. 

‘¢Her father was a count, and her father’s 
father. It is of her own free will she comes. 
Let her walk forth alone. Think you that the 
grandchild of Papita is not strong enough to 
die?” 

The crowd fell back, forming a wall from each 
side the door up the ravine. Through this lane 
of fierce, human blood hounds my mother walked 
firmly, holding me still in her arms. By her side 
went the old Sibyl, regarding the tribe with a 
look of keen triumph. She exulted in the des- 
perate strength that nerved their victim. She 
gazed on the unearthly brilliancy of her coun- 
tenance, as the torch-light fell upon it, and cried 
out with fierce delight, ‘‘ see, it is my soul in her 
eyes—my blood in her cheeks. Thus would old 
Papita go forth had she tarnished the honor of 
her people.” 

On we went, crowding upward through the 
mountain passes till the snow became thick be- 
neath our feet, and Grenada lay like a child’s 
toy in the distance. The dawn found us in a 
hollow of the mountains, with snow peaks all 
around, and half choking up the little valley. 
Nothing was seen but rocks, protruding through 
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the virgin snow, and a group of stone cairns 
peering through the drifts in the bottom of the 
valley. The rosy sunrise broke over the peaks 
as we entered this gloomy pass, but it did not 
penetrate to us. My mother lifted her eyes to 
the illuminated snow, a faint quiver ran through 
her form, and I felt the arms that supported me 
tremble. I threw myself upon her neck, and 
clung there, weeping. She shivered in my em- 
brace; I felt her limbs giving way, and shrieked 
aloud. She answered me with a long, long kiss, 
that froze itself into my heart, for I knew that 
it was the last. Then she lifted up her face and 
said, in a clear, sad voice, “‘ whe will take my 
child?” 

“Give her to me, Aurora!” The voice was 
full of compassion, and a wild, haggard man, in 
the remnants of what had been a picturesque 
costume, came forward with his arms extended. 
His fierce heart had yielded at last. There was 
relenting in his gesture and voice. 

My mother turned her eyes mournfully upon 
him, ‘I have wronged you, Chaleco, but you 
were wronged long since, and now—she turned 
her eyes steadily toward the cairns, and added, 
‘all will be atoned for.’’ 

“T want no atonement—I am sick of revenge,” 
was the impetuous answer. “Give me your 
child.” 

‘**Chaleco, one promise—take her back to Eng- 
land. You will find plenty of gold sewed up in 
her dress. I was out of my mind—mad to bring 
her here. Take her back; she is bright beyond 
her years, and will tell him all better than any 
one else—will you promise this, Chaleco, for the 
sake of old times?” She smiled a pale, miserable 
smile, as she made the request. 

“Give me your child, I will take her to Eng- 
land!” answered Chaleco, in a hoarse voice. 

“That is all,”” answered my mother, gently, 
**T am ready now.” 

She turned away her face, and forcing my 
arms from her neck, held me toward the gipsey 
chief. 

I shrieked, and struggled to get back, but he 
folded my face to his bosom, and thus smothering 
my cries, walked rapidly away. 

Notwithstanding the close pressure of his 
arms, I heard a sharp shriek, and then the sound 
of dull, heavy blows, as if stone or iron were 
falling against some yielding substance. A groan 
burst from Chaleco, he shuddered from head 
foot, and throwing himself forward, forced m 
face down into the snow, and burried his own 
there, also, moaning and trembling. 

The blows grew duller, heavier, and a soft, 
plashing noise mingled with them; no other 
sound was in the glen, not a hum, not a footfall, 
nothing but these muffled blows, and the groans 





of Chaleco. Then a hush, like that of midnight, 
fell over us. Chaleco held his breath, and I 
struggled no longer; it seemed as if the cold 
snow had struck to my heart. 

At last Chaleco arose, trembling with weak- 
ness, and taking me in his arms again, staggered 
through the snow down the glen. The tribe 
stood in a great circle round a cairn that had 
not existed when we entered the ‘Valley of 
Stones.” The stillness appalled me. I broke 
from Chaleco’s feeble hold, and rushed forward, 
calling for my mother. The old Sibyl seized me 
by the arm, pointed to the cairn, and answered, 
‘she is there!” I looked fearfully upon the 
stony pyramid, but saw nothing, till my eyes fell 
downward to the snow at its base—it was crim- 
son with blood. Then I knew what death was, 
and what her oath meant. I grew sick, turned, 
and staggering toward the gipsey chief, fell at 
his feet. 

- I remember, dimly, being in the cave once 
more, and seeing that old Sibyl counting heaps 
of gold into her lap. I remember, also, that 
Chaleco was there, and she said to him, pointing 
to me, ‘‘no, she will not die, half the oath only 
is accomplished, she must do the rest.” Then 
the cairn, with its reddened base, came before 
me, and I fell away again. Months must have 
been oblivion to me, for my next clear idea was 
in England. I lay in a canvass tent pitched by 
the wayside, half-way between Clare Hall and 
the village on his estate. Chaleco and the Sibyl 
were with me, dressed after the vagrant fashion 
of those broken tribes of our people who infest 
England. I was in rags, and seated on the 
ground, wondering how this change had been 
made—Chaleco stood by the entrance of the 
tent watching; the old woman kept in a remote 
corner, and while I was pondering over the 
meaning of it all, a merry chime of bells swept 
across the fields, that made my heart leap; I 
broke into a soft laugh, and crept toward the 
entrance of the tent, enticed by the sunlight 
that sparkled on the sward. 

I had placed myself at Chaleco’s feet, when 
the sound of an advancing cavalcade came from 
toward the village. Chaleco shaded his eyes, 
and I saw them glow like coals beneath his 
hand. First came a troop of children with 
baskets and aprons full of blossoms, scattering 
them thick in the highway. Then followed a 
carriage, with four black horses, streaming with 
rosettes and white ribbon, followed by others 
decorated after the same fashion, and filled with 
richly dressed people. The children halted, and 
gathered around the first carriage, tossing showers 
of roses over its occupants. In the midst of this 
blooming storm, I saw my father and that woman. 
The gleam of her silver brocade, the snowy soft- 
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ness of that rich bridal veil made me sick again. 
The snow drifts in the mountains of Spain, en- 
crimsoned and trampled, swept before my dizzy 
senses. As I saw my father half enveloped by 
the waves of those glittering bridal garments, but 

pale and looking so anxious, it seemed to 
me as if those soft drifts had been shoveled over 
him in mockery of my mother’s death. 

- Tasked ‘no: questions, but gathered from my 
cumpanions, who conversed in cautious tones, 
that Lord Clare and his bride would rest some 
days at the hall before entering upon their wed- 
ding tour. I had no strength, no spirit then; 
instead of becoming ‘angry, I was faint, and lay 
down in the tent, weeping fully as another child 
of my years might have done in its illness. 

_L remember hearing shouts, and seeing flashes 
of. fireworks that went’ off in the village that 
night, and I saw old Papita and Chaleco holding 
up a small vial between them and the lamp, filled 
with a purple liquid—then, as in a dream, they 
passed away from the tent. 
> It was deep in the night, when I started from 
my sleep, Papita was:shaking me by the shoulder, 
her face was close to mine, and it looked like a 
death’s head. 

**Awake!” she said, reeling on her feet, as if 
intoxicated. **It is over--Papita has kept her 


word-——her work is done. Get. up, last of my 


race, and see how a woman of Egypt can die.” 

The terrible light of her eyes fired me with 
strength; I-stood up; and asked what she had 
done—why she talked of dying. 

“I have left the bride stiff and stark on her 
silken couch up yonder. A drop of this—only 
one drop—in the water which sparkled on her 
toilet ' was enough. I stood by her bed when the 
bridegroom came—she was smiling on her pillow. 
The drao, that I distil, always leaves smiles 
behind it. He saw me, old Papita, whose blood 
he has shamed, whose wrath he has braved, and 
while he stood frozen into a statue, I glided 


away, away, away forever!” 





She croned over these last words in a low — 


mutter, and sunk slowly down to the earth. 

Chaleco bent over her, ‘‘Mother Papita,” he 
said, ‘‘how is this? you have not drank of the 
drao. ” 

The old woman gave a cough that rattled in 
her throat. 

“There was no need, my count. Did you 
think the old frame would not give out when its 
work*was done? I knew it—I knewit. Come 
hither child, and take ‘the gipsey’s legacy,’ hate, 
hate, hate to the Busne, the enemies of our 
people.” ‘ 

She struggled to a sitting pontine, and tore the 
great ruby rings from her ears. 

“Your dagger, Chaleco. Quick, quick,” she 
said. Chaleco took a tiny poinard from his 
bosom, the Sibyl seized it, and thrust the sharp 
point through each of my ears, then she locked 
the rubies into the wounds, while the blood trick- 
led down their antique settings. 

“It is your mother’s blood baptises them, 
remember that.” As she muttered this, the 
Sibyl fell back. “Give her the ‘papers,” she 
gasped, ‘‘then leave her to work out her destiny 
and theirs, free and alone.. I ask no pledge, no 
vow, the stars have told me all—the stars, the 
stars.” Her limbs fell together, and she lay in 
aheap, like a skeleton, when its wires give way. 

Before morning Chaleco buried her in the 
hollow where our encampment had been made. 
I heard the gratings of his shovel a long time in 
the darkness, and that was all. He never come 
back to the tent, and I was left with my fearful 
legacy, sick and alone. 

Thus far my life was blended with that of my. 
poor mother, and her destiny sent an iron thread 
through the rest of my existence. After the 
funeral of Lady Clare, my father became a 
wanderer in Egypt and the Holy Land, an old 
man still in his youth. 

THE END. 





TAM O’SHANTER, 
AN EXTRACT FROM BURNS’ FAMOUS POEM. 
(WITH AN ILLUSTRATION.) 


“Bor to our tale: Ae market night 
Tam had got planted unco right; 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finchy 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow, sauter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drowthy crony; 
Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither; 

They had been fou for weeks the gither. 








« The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter; 
And ay the ale was growing better: 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious; 
Wi’ favors secret, sweet, and precious: 
The souter tauld his queerest stories; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 
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THE PARTING. 


(See page 269.) 














THE FRIGHTENED THIMBLE-RIGGER. 


( See page 2¢9.) 








LIFE IN THE 


SOUTH WEST,* 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Tue romance of the South West has yet to be 
written, but whenever this shall occur, it will be 
found to be as thrilling as the border legendary 
lore of Scotland. Indeed, in many respects, it 
will closely resemble that, which Sir Walter 
Scott has rendered immortal, in prose and verse 
alike; for the chief actors in both our own 
South West and that of Scotland, were frontier 
men, full of rough, heroic qualities, spending 
their lives in feats by field and flood. 

The whole soil of this section of our country 
was won, in fact, amid dangers innumerable. 
The wars with the Creek Indians made Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, for a long time, a 
battle-field, where every man, as it were, slept on 
his arms: while Texas has been the scene of 
some of the most daring exploits ever recorded 
in history, as well as of sufferings nearly beyond 
imagination. We repeat, that was similar genius 
to be devoted to illustrating the traditions of this 
region, which has been bestowed on the border 
legends of Scotland, the results would not fail 
to be a series of historical fictions not less inte- 
resting than the Waverly novels. Some day, 
indeed, an American Scott will arise, and this 
vein of traditionary lore be worked. 

Whenever that day arrives, authentic anec- 
dotes respecting Crockett, and frontier-men of a 
similar characteristic description, will be eagerly 
sought, and enthusiastically employed. The work 
which led to these remarks, and which is now in 
press, though not published, will then be prized 
almost beyond its weight in gold, on account of 
the rich material it will furnish. It is full of 
striking events, and even of scenes of humor, 
showing that Shakspeare only imitated real life, 
when he made comedy tread close on the heels 
of tragedy. We have selected two incidents, the 
one sad, the other mirthful, as proofs of this; 
and have illustrated them, for the benefit of 
our readers, with original designs, drawn by 
Stephens, and engraved by Beeler. 

The first is a story of love and war. It is a 
tale not uncommon to the wild frontiers, but one 
which could never occur in civilized cities. A 
young man, liberally educated, and heir to a 
large fortune, having been disowned by his 





* The Life and Adventures of Crockett, with 
Legends and. Traditions of the South West. 1 vol. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 1853. 


father, for sharing in a tragical occurrence, 
though unwittingly and innocently, took to the 
roving life of a bee-hunter, in the then unsettled 
province of Texas. Here he remained for several 
years, until at last his father, discovering the 
injustice which he had done the exile, had him 
sought out in the wilderness to which he had 
fled, and offered to restore him to wealth and 
civilization. But the free, exulting life of nature 
had so won on the son that he would have hesi- 
tated, even if a stronger tie had not bound him 
to the life of the border. That tie was love. 
Banished, an outcast, he had sought that sym- 
pathy, under a humble roof, which had been 
denied him in prouder places: he had imbibed 
an affection for a rustic beauty of Nagidoches, 
had married her, and had settled down as a fron- 
tier farmer. Here, in the midst of domestic 
bliss, the summons of his father found him. 
But though rejoicing to be reconciled to his 
parent, he could not abandon her, who had loved 
him when friendless, and hence he remained in 
Texas, declining all overtures to return to civil- 
ized life. 

War came, however, to dissipate this dream of 
happiness, and convert his smiling household 
into a desolated hearth. The struggle between 
Texas and Mexico broke out. With the abstract 
questions of national right at stake the young 
husband troubled himself but little; but he saw 
that an invading army approached, that his lands 
were threatened with confiscation, and that per- 
haps even the life and honor of his bride were 
in peril. He armed and marched against the 
foe. His wife, when the hour of parting came, 
for a moment repented that she had given her 
consent, and urged him to return; but, though 
his heart almost broke, for he had a presenti- 
ment he should never see her more, he persisted 
in his original resolution. When he had, at last, 
torn himself from her, and mounted his horse, 
he strove to conceal his emotion, by carelessly 
singing, 








“Saddled and bridled, and booted rode he, 
A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee.” 


But the wife, who, though originally unlettered, 
had, since their marriage, learned to share his 
tastes, tremulously answered him, by quoting the 
next two lines of the song, and then bursting 
into tears, 
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“But toom cam’ the saddle, all bluidy to see, 
And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never cam’ he.” 


Alas! the prophecy was too true. The husband 
fell in battle, and the wife died broken-hearted. 

The second incident is of a mirthful character. 
During Crockett’s last and fatal journey, he 
travelled for some time with a professional 
thimble rigger, whom he met on the way, and 
who with the effrontery of his class, forced 
himself on the colonel’s party. This petty 
gambler was a bit of a dandy, wearing a broad 
Panama hat, and sporting a suit of thread-bare 
black, the coat of which was generally buttoned 
up to his throat. He stuck to the travellers for 
several days, and was the occasion of much 
mirth. Among other things he was quite a brag- 
gadocia. He would tell tales, by the hour, of his 
prowess, but especially of fights in which he had 
engaged the savages at odds. He was inces- 
santly practising his petty game, betting that 
the pea was not under this cup, and then that it 
was not under that, and of course dexterously 
shifting it, by sleight of hand, at the critical 
moment. 

At last the travellers, to their relief, succeeded 
in shaking him off. Time passed. The party 
had fallen in with some friendly Indians, when, 
one day, a thin smoke was seen curling above 
the distant tree-tops: and, as it might betoken 
an enemy lurking near, they stole nearer, and 
then, extending their line, surrounded the clump 





of trees from which it came. Crockett led the 
advance, and soon discovered, in the distance, a 
solitary man seated near the fire, but so intent 
on some pursuit that he did not hear the ap- 
proaching footsteps. A second glance assured 
Crockett that it was the doughty thimble-rigger 
practising his game of thimbles on the crown of 
his Panama. Suddenly, at Crockett’s whispered 
direction, the chief shouted the war-whoop, and 
the warriors rushed in, from all sides, yelling, 
and brandishing their weapons. The absorbed 
gambler sprang to his feet, and with horror 
depicted in every lineament of his face, stood 
shaking like one who sees a ghost, until Crockett, 
almost dying with laughter, stepped forward, 
and made himself known. But the thimble- 
rigger was never heard afterward to boast of 
his prowess, at least in the colonel’s presence. 
In proper hands, this scene might be made as 
laughable as Bailie Nicol Jarvis’s poker-fight, in 
the little Highland inn. 

The volume to which we are thus indebted, 
will be published, we are informed, in the course 
of the winter, and will be illustrated by no less 
than twelve of Stephen’s most spirited designs. 
We take this occasion to bear testimony to the 
merits of this rising young artist, merits which 
no one will question who has seen his ‘‘Comic 
Natural History of Man,” or others of his pencil- 
sketches. He is thoroughly original and Ameri- 
can, and no imitator of any man, or school. 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


BY J. H. A. BONE. 


Ho, artizans! lengthen ye out the wire, 
And plant the pole deep in the ground, 

For a highway on which the electric fire 
May traverse the earth around: 

On the rocky bed of the troubled sea, 
O’er the smiling fruitful land, 

By the crowded mart and the lonely tree 
Place the slight but potent band. 


The lightning which blazed in the ebon sky 
Was deemed as the hand of God, 

And the trembling world at its sight would lie 
In dread of the chastening rod: 

The hand of God now rests on the wire, 
And wields it as ’twere a pen, 

Tracing in words of mystic fire 
A lesson of Truth to men; 


Razing the laws which say that man 
Ts a serf to his brother clay; 

Telling, in spite of the tyrant’s ban, 
Of the dawn of a better day; 





Scorching like slender threads of flax 
The fetters that bind men down, 

Melting away like simmering wax 
The despots’ throne and crown. 


Back, superstition, the flashing light 
Will injure thy owl-like eyes; 
Hence, ignorance, hence, thy clouds of night 
Must away now the lightning flies. 
Despot, beware, nor trust thy power, 
Though firm as the mountain oak, 
The gun crowned wall and the massy tower 
Must fall ’neath the lightning stroke. 


Then plant the pole and stretch the wire 
Till a belt goes round the earth, 
And the record be traced in electric fire 
Of a free world’s glorious birth ; 
Treaties a while may kingdoms bind, 
And war join clan to clan, 
But the wire shall twine round the human mind, 
Joining man to his brother man. 





CAROLINE LESLIE. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


“Come, Nora, dearest, congratulate me!’ ex- ; to the felicity of domestic life would be the gentle 
claimed a merry voice, as two brilliant eyes were } kindness of Claymore—his unwearying thought- 
raised from a miniature, set in diamonds, on ; fulness and affection, than all the brilliant gifts 
which they had been intently gazing. of his favored rival!” 

**Congratulate you, Carry! on what? Has Mr. ‘But you look only on one side of the picture, 
Claymore returned?” Nora, and do not regard the charms which the re- 

‘Claymore, pshaw! Your thoughts are always ; verse presents. Ellsworth has wealth unbounded 
wandering across the Atlantic. Pray, may one ;—while Claymore, through the eccentricity of 
never receive proposals from one nearer home?” } a foolish, miserly old father, can only obtain, 

Nora looked earnestly at her companion for a ; annually, a sum sufficient to support him in good 
few moments ere she replied, ‘I will not believe } style. Then remember, too, that-Ellsworth is an 
it, Caroline. Wild, thoughtless, aye, ever coquet- / M. C. Heigho! How delightful ’t will be to spend 
tish, as some say you are, I will not so wrong you } my winters in the gay metropolis of the nation— 
as to believe that you have seriously encouraged ; to have my husband pointed out as one of the 
the addresses of any suitor save him, to whom } most prominent members of the National Council 
you so long ago plighted your vows of love.” —to see the House crowded when he is to speak, 

“Well, believe it or not, as you please, my {and all hanging with breathless attention on his 
most ungracious confidant; I assure you, with ; words.” 
all due gravity, that I have within the past hour ‘«Proud you may be; but happiness you will, 
plighted my vows anew; and for proof, behold ; perhaps, by sad experience learn, is not the 
this.” And she suddenly held up the miniature. ; necessary lot of the wives of our distinguished 

«And Claymore,” interrupted her companion, ;men. Yet, if you are really decided, as you say, 
reproachfully ; ‘‘poor, deceived Claymore!” I hope your future, Caroline, may be all that you 

‘¢Pshaw,” said Caroline, ‘“‘Claymore sinks into ; desire.” 
insignificence compared with Mr. Ellsworth.” 3 ‘Thank you, dear Nora! I knew you would 
And she gazed, with proud admiration, at the {not long be angry with your poor Carry; but 
likeness, which indeed pourtrayed features whose ; come, let us prepare for a walk,” and the two 
noble beauty justified her praise. girls with their arms fondly entwined left the 

‘Mr. Ellsworth is certainly not deficient in any ; parlor together. 
attractions, whether personal or mental,” was the Bright lights were flashing from costly chande- 
quiet reply. ‘‘Whatever may be said as to your } liers over the gay crowds that filled the spacious 
motives, all will admit that your choice is in no {rooms of a large mansion; music gave forth its 
way unworthy of you: but, with all the beauty ; most melodious strains; there were brilliant eyes 
and elegance of his face, form and manners; his {and witching smiles; gay dresses and flashing 
acknowledged talents and splendid genius; there ; jewelry; all indeed that could give lustre to an 
is yet one thing wanting to make him equal to ; evening party was collected within Mrs. Russell’s 
the one he has supplanted—one essential which ; drawing-rooms. It was the beginning of Novem- 
all his brilliant attractions cannot supply, yet ; ber; too early for the gaieties of the season: but 
which is worth them all.” the party was given in honor of a fair bride, who 

‘‘And pray, what may be this wonderful re- ; was shortly to leave her native land with him to 
quisite, my little mentor?” whose destinies she had linked her own; and 

“A heart, Caroline! a warm, generous, affec- ; very few of the fashionables invited had thought 
tionate heart—which you once deemed indispen- ; proper to absent themselves. Conspicuous among 
sable in a partner for life. Grafton Ellsworth ; the crowd appeared the noble-looking Ellsworth, 
may win admiring glances from the proud and ; with the brilliant Caroline Leslie leaning on his 
beautiful. He may be the envy of his fellow {arm. Scarce two weeks had passed since their 
men, while yet his position in society makes them betrothment, and already there were rumors afloat 
eagerly court his favor: and he may even be ; that the bridal day had been named for an early 
worthy of all the compliments so lavishly show- 3 period; and not a few ill-natured remarks were 
ered upon him: but trust me he is not the man ; whispered by some of the company who were 
to render you happy. How much more conducive ’ acquainted with her previous engagement to 
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Claymore, as Caroline moved gracefully along, 
her exquisite beauty more fascinating than ever; 
gratified pride and ambition lending a brighter 
lustre to her large hazel eyes, and a more ex- 
pressive smile to her beautiful lips; her beaming 
glance, ever and anon turning to him who was 
the cynosure of all eyes—for whose admiration 
so many fair ones had sighed in vain. 

Suddenly there was a bustle at one end of the 
apartment as some one entered, and several gen- 
tlemen eagerly advanced to greet the new comer. 
He was of small and rather slight figure; his 
countenance, though not decidedly handsome, 
was yet rendered striking by its singularly in- 
tellectual expression; his manners, gentle, easy, 
and unassuming, marking the perfect gentleman, 
and evincing in every look and tone of voice one 
of those warm-hearted, generous natures, which 
so insensibly attract the good-will of all with 
whom they come in contact. Ellsworth and his 
companion had observed the momentary confu- 
sion, but were ignorant of its cause, till a lady 
near trem remarked to another that it was Mr. 
Claymore, who had just returned from Europe, 
turning at the same time to observe the effect of 
the announcement on Caroline. A crimson flush 
mantled Miss Leslie’s very temples, but the next 
instant she became pale and motionless, while 
her eyes were intently fixed upon the group 
that had first arrested her attention. A sudden 
movement amongst them revealed the form of 
him she most dreaded to see. There stood her 
forsaken lover, whom she had flattered herself 
would not reach home before her union with 
his rival—yes, there he stood, courteously and 
kindly replying to those who thronged around 
him, though the earnest, inquiring glance that 
roved over the fair forms near him, showed that 
his thoughts were of one alone—and that one— 
how should she meet him? Her first impulse to 
retire into the adjoining room, and thus delay 
as long as possible the dreaded moment, was 
abandoned as she saw curious eyes fixed upon 
her; and she instantly decided to remain where 
she was, calling the pride of her nature to nerve 
her to meet him with an air of cool indifference. 
She turned to Ellsworth and began a trifling 
conversation; but the next moment Claymore 
stood before her, breathing her name in soft, low 
accents, while he pressed her hand fervently 
within his own. She did not withdraw it, and 
her eyes for a moment only met his, as coldly 
and without embarrassment, she returned his 
greeting. At the samé instant, to her great re- 
lief, the music sounded for a favorite waltz, and 
Ellsworth led her forward. Surprised and dis- 
appointed, Claymore retired to a recess shaded 
by a rich drapery, where he observed with pain- 
ful interest his betrothed: nor was it without 





vexation that he saw her regarding her com- 
panion with the same glances that had formerly 


‘been bestowed on him alone. A suspicion of the 


truth, however, never entered his mind. He saw 
that all seemed to regard Ellsworth with respect 
and admiration, and could not wonder why Caro- 
line should willingly receive his attentions; nor 
that he should so sedulously devote himself to 
one whom to see was to admire:—yet he still felt 
dissatisfied. While absorbed in these unpleasant 
musings, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and turning he beheld his friend Vernon. The 
latter had heard from Leonora, to whom he was 
engaged, of the change in Caroline’s feelings, 
and now drawing Claymore aside, told him, in a 
few, sad words, the truth. 

But Claymore could not, would not credit such 
treachery. ‘You are mistaken, you are indeed, 
my friend,” he said, ‘it is owing to the instinc- 
tive delicacy of her nature that Caroline acts so 
strangely to-night. I did not reflect, until too 
late, on the singular impropriety of my causing 
our first meeting to take place in the midst of a 
curious, gaping crowd. I only arrived at night- 
fall, and hastening as soon as possible to Mr. 
Leslie’s, learned that his daughter was at Mrs. 
Russell’s party; and, presuming on my acquaint- 
ance with that lady, I immediately repaired to 
her house, forgetting in my eagerness to see 
Caroline the embarrassment I should cause her 
—lI have been rightly punished.” 

There was another interval of silence. ‘You 
do not speak, Hal—come, now, acknowledge that 
your suspicions are not well founded!” 

*¢You are deceiving yourself, my dear friend,” 
replied Vernon, earnestly. ‘‘You labor to per- 
suade yourself into the belief of what you would 
fain have true. I can sympathize in your feelings, 
but cannot aid in your attempts at self-deception. 
Should I even do so, what could it avail, since 
the truth, how painful soever it be, must be re- 
vealed to you at last?” 

Claymore, fixing his eyes upon his friend, as if 
he would search into his very soul, asked what 
grounds he had for speaking in this manner? 

Thus adjured, Vernon proceeded to relate all 
that Nora had told him of the conversation be- 
tween herself and Caroline, on the day that the 
latter received Ellsworth’s miniature. Claymore 
listened in silence, and made no remark for some 
time. But at last turning to Vernon, and re- 
vealing a face of death like paleness, he grasped 
his hand warmly, exclaiming in a hoarse whisper, 
‘farewell, my friend! I have detained you too 
long. To-morrow come and see me.” And without 
further delay, he was gone. ~ 

At an early hour on the following morning, 
Caroline, having summoned Nora to her assist- 
ance, sat beside a sofa-table in the front parlor, 
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selecting from various annuals, magazines, &c., 
the different parts of a bridal toilette, which she 
resolved should surpass anything of the kind she 
had ever seen, when the servant announced Mr. 
Claymore, who at the same instant entered. He 
approached Caroline, and with a graceful bow 
extended his hand; without hesitation she gave 
him hers, but instantly withdrew it on perceiving 
that he was about to raise it to his lips. With 
some embarrassment he took s seat beside her, 
while Nora rose to retire. ‘* Wait, Nora, dear, I 
have not yet released you,” said Caroline, spor- 
tively, ‘‘you must not run away without leave.” 
Nora, with a glance of silent reproof, retreated 
to the back parlor, leaving the two alone. The 
lover was evidently at a loss how to commence a 
conversation. During the long, sleepless night, 
he had revolved in his mind all that Vernon had 
said, and which his own observations tended to 
confirm; but balancing against these the love and 
devotedness which Caroline had ever manifested 
for him, he came to the conclusion that his friend 
and himself had wronged her by their suspicions. 
With this conviction, he had impatiently awaited 
the earliest hour when he could with propriety 
visit her. Yet now her demeanor overthrew all 
his reasonings, and he was again at fault. Caro- 
line spoke first, and with as much nonchalance 
as if addressing a casual acquaintance who was 
paying her a morning call. ‘You have but 
lately returned from Europe, I believe, Mr. Clay- 
more?” 

«But lately indeed, Miss Leslie: yet I fear too 
soon; since my absence, long as it seemed to me, 
procures me this welcome from one whom I had 
expected would meet me rather differently !” 

“Expectations are foolish things,” was the 
careless reply. ‘And I wonder that a calm 
philosopher like Mr. Claymore should indulge 
them.” 

““Why this bantering, Caroline?” exclaimed 
her visitor, as if by a strong effort. ‘You did 
not always reply to my words thas. There was 
a time——” 

‘Oh, I pray you not to speak of the times that 
were! The present has sufficient claims on my 
attention. Or if you will exercise your memory, 
do tell me of foreign lands—recall some spirit- 
stirring adventure—some hair-breadth escape.” 

“Again I must beg of you, Caroline, to drop 
this trifling strain; some other time I will respond 
to it, but not now. Let us speak of ourselves, 
my beloved one! Surely a year’s separation has 
not so changed our hearts, that you should seek 
to conceal your feelings under the guise of these 
frivolous discoursings.” 

“‘T have no feelings to conceal from you, Mr. 
Claymore—and why are you displeased?” 

‘* We are spending the time most unprofitably, 

Vou. XXII.—19 





dearest,” persisted her lover. ‘Let us change 
the subject to one more precious; we will speak 
of the past—the beautiful past.” 

**T have already said that I wish not to speak 
of it.” 

«And is it then so valueless to you? That 
past rendered dear and precious to me by your 
love.” 

**T will not hear of love, sir, or anything con- 
nected with it. This must forever be an inter- 
dicted subject between us.” 

‘‘Caroline! Caroline!” exclaimed her lover, 
forcibly seizing her hand, ‘‘recall these words— 
say you spoke them in jest—say anything—but 
retract these cruel words!” ‘ 

“I will give no other meaning to my words 
than that they plainly bear. Release my hand, 
sir!” 

‘Not till you tell me the cause of this change, 
so overwhelming to me.” 

“I will give you no explanation of my words 
nor actions, Mr. Claymore,” replied Caroline, 
proudly. ‘‘And permit me to say that I am 
astonished at your presuming to ask it,” 

‘“‘This from you, Caroline,” said the lover, in a 
tone of sadness, while he slowly relinquished her 
hand. ‘This from you, whose vows of loye were 
whispered so soft, so fondly tome. From you, 
whose image I had enshrined in my heart as the 
representative of all that is pure, and holy, and 
exalted in woman—from you, whose tearful fare- 
well was treasured as the most precious sounds 
I should hear till the same voice breathed a wel- 
come home.” 

He was interrupted by a deep-drawn sigh from 
Caroline, perhaps his words had touched an an- 
swering chord—perhaps—no matter what so that 
it was favorable to his hopes, and the bright light 
of joy beamed in his fine eyes as he inquired ten- 
derly if it was so. 

“A sigh, Mr. Claymore, may as often be the 
expression of weariness as of regret: have the 
goodness to impute mine to the former cause, 
and——”’ 

‘Tis enough, madam!” replied her suitor, 
rising with an air cold and stately as her own. 
“I will, at least, spare you the necessity of 
further words, and relieve you at once of my 
disagreeable presence:” and with a bow haughty 
and formal he disappeared. Yet scarcely had 
he reached the street door, when he stopped to 
debate with himself whether he should not re- 
turn and make another effort to recall the strayed 
affections of his ‘‘lady love.” She was his first, 
his only love, and he could not thus leave her. 
As he entered the room he had just left, he heard 
the soft voice of Leonora in the back parlor, and 
looking in saw that his recreant ‘‘queen of a} 
hearts” had joined her. They were standing near 
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the window, so that neither observed his entrance, 
and the light, careless laugh of Caroline as she 
replied to her friend, sounded the death knell of 
the hopes he still strove to cherish. 

‘Nora, you are a provoking creature; yet 
there is something very amusing to me in your 
looks. when you would lecture me about this 
same Claymore. But take heed how you trifle 
with me on this point. You would not have me 
prove false to my affianced husband, now that 
the very day of our union is fixed?” 

*¢You prove false! How should I suspect 
you of fickleness, after the beautiful example 
you have given of constancy!” was the sarcastic 
reply. 

‘* Now that is almost too much for my patience, 
Nora: but I will not be angry whatever you say, 
for I cannot dispense with your tasteful assist- 
ance just now. I must look my best, you know, 
beside the handsome groom.” 

Claymore had stood, meanwhile, as if rooted 
to the floor; but these words recalled his bewil- 
dered senses; and he rushed from the house. In 
a state of almost desperation he paced the streets 
until, without knowing how he had reached it, 
he found himself near his hotel. 

Several days passed. Caroline busied herself 
with the preparations for her wedding, saw no 
more of her'rejected suitor; while he, as if sud- 
denly bereft of the lofty energy of his nature, 
spent hour after hour in his room indulging idle 
reveries—dwelling on the bright and glowing 
hopes of the past so soon overshadowed, and 
fancying naught in the future for him but cheer- 
lessness and gloom. Of all his friends, Vernon 
was the only one admitted to his presence. He 
felt deeply for his friend’s disappointment, and 
strove with kindly efforts to rouse him from 
his dejection. One evening, when he had been 
striving in vain to call up a smile to the sad 
countenance of his companion, he suddenly ex- 
claimed in a tone of apparent anger, 

‘Really, Claymore, you must rouse yourself. 
The girl is not worth regret. Why not return to 
Europe?” 

“IT have been thinking, to-day,” replied Clay- 
more, with something of returning animation, 
*‘not indeed of returning to Europe, but of my 
folly in quitting it without visiting Greece, which 
to my imagination always presented the charms 
of fairy-land. To Europe then I will go, that I 
may see Greece.” 

And so it was decided. The same paper that 
announced the departure of the steamer, in which 
Claymore sailed, contained also the notice of the 
marriage between the Hon. Grafton Ellswerth, 
member of Congress from the state of ——, and 
Caroline Louisa, only daughter of Philip Leslie, 
Esq. 
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Caroline was supremely happy. United to a 
man whose name had resounded through the 
Union in the trumpet-tones of fame—whose im- 
mense wealth would place within her reach 
all the appliances of grandeur and luxury— 
her splendid bridal the theme of discussion in 
fashionable coteries for days succeeding—her 
trosseau such as a princess might envy—yes, 
Caroline was now, indeed, a proud, a happy 
woman. Her husband, gratified by the admira- 
tion her appearance everywhere elicited, led her 
proudly from one scene of amusement to another ; 
and Caroline, her young head almost bewildered 
by the constant whirl of excitement—her foolish 
heart fluttering with the mingled sensations of 
joy, happiness and pride, had happily no time 
for serious thought—else the image of the be- 
trayed one might, perchance, have risen to her 
mental vision, causing a thrill of uneasiness or 
remorse in her bosom. 

On their arrival in Washington, her triumph 
and gratification were complete. As the bride of 
Grafton Ellsworth she could not fail of receiving 
attention in every circle; and her own peerless 
charms, varied accomplishments, and elegant 
manners rendered the charm complete. In every 
pageant—and the season was one of unusual 
gayety—she moved the reigning spirit, the ac- 
knowledged queen of beauty; and her vanity, 
constantly receiving a new impetus, was as con- 
stantly administered to by murmurs of admira- 
tion which always followed her appearance. 

Meantime Claymore had reached France, on 
his way to Greece, when, one afternoon, as he 
sauntered through the streets of Paris, he heard 
his name pronounced. He looked up and saw a 
dashing equipage. 

‘¢ What, de Valeurs!” he exclaimed. 

“‘Claymore! The last person I expected to 
see.” 

At the same moment two others bowed from 
the carriage window: one the matronly Madame 
de Valeurs, the other her beautiful and blushing 
daughter. 

“Come with us,” said de Valeurs, who was 
leaving a jeweler’s shop, where he had been 
giving some orders for the ladies. ‘You see 
there is a spare seat. You can’t imagine how 
glad I am to see you.” 

Madame de Valeurs joined her entreaties to 
those of her son. The daughter said nothing, 
but her eyes were more eloquent than words 
would have been, and Claymore finally consented. 
While the carriage is driving to the superb villa 
of the de Valeurs family, go back with us, reader, 
and we will acquaint you how Claymore came to 
be so valued by them. 

While sojourning in France before, it had been 
his good fortune to rescue from imminent peril, 
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perhaps from a fearful death, the only son of 
Madame de Valeurs. The young man’s horse 
had become affrighted, and was ungovernable, 
making for a high bank on one side, just as Clay- 
more approached. One glance sufficed to show 
him the danger. He had scarcely time to spring 
from the saddle, and grasp the unfortunate rider 
as he was thrown from his horse on the very 
edge of the precipice. The young man profusely 
thanked Claymore, and made him promise to visit 
“him. 

Claymore had almost forgotten this promise, 
when, one night at a ball, his attention was 
arrested by a young lady near him, in whose 
countenance there seemed something strangely 
‘familiar, though he was confident he had never 
beheld her till then. She was attended by a gen- 
tleman. to whom Claymore had been previously 
presented, and who, on perceiving him, led his 
fair companion forward, remarking in a voice 
which though low was sufficiently distinct for 
Claymore to understand. ‘You are so partial 
to Americans, my fair cousin, that I must add 
another of them to the list of your friends. Mr. 
Claymore will.” 

*‘Americans—Mr. Claymore,” repeated the 


young girl, eagerly, adding gracefully, ‘‘a sister 


needs no formal introduction to the preserver of 
her brother’s life.” 

Our hero, as he looked at the lovely, animated 
being beside him, wondered that the striking 
likeness between the brother and sister had not 
recalled the circumstance immediately to his 
memory. They were the same in feature and 
expression, with the same soft, el@juent eyes— 
and, he soon discovered, alike in their frank 
simplicity and confiding ingenuousness. 

From that night Claymore was a frequent and 
always a welcome visitor at M. de Valeur’s. The 
time he had limited for his stay in France ex- 
pired; yet he still lingered: appointing different 
periods for his departure, yet as often deferring 
it. We will not pause to discuss the probability 
of the fair inhabitant of the Villa having some 

‘connection with this delay. He had certainly 
become deeply fascinated by the artless playful- 
ness and utter want of guile which characterized 
the lovely Adrienne; and in her presence it was 
no unusual thing for him to become deaf and 
blind to every one else: in short, had his heart 
been free, there is but little doubt that he would 
soon have acknowledged her conquest: but his 
faith, as our readers are aware, was pledged to 


one across the broad Atlantic wave; and were } 
his love for his betrothed not sufficient to bind } 
him to his vow, the strict integrity and unbending ; 





entertained warmer sentiments than those of 
friendship and gratitude toward the handsome 
American. Her brother’s account of the stranger 
who had so promptly and kindly come to his res- 
cue, had strongly prepossessed her in his favor: 
and certainly there was nothing in his appear- 
ance, conversation, or manners calculated to 
lessen the feeling. But her feelings were never 
suspected by the object of her preference; and 
at length he left for America, still ignorant that 
she loved him. 

But now, on again meeting her, he could no 
longer remain blind to the real feelings of Ad- 
rienne. His journey to Greece was forgotten. 
He found a delicious pleasure in being with her. 
Yet he hesitated to offer his bruised and bleeding 
heart, in return for her virgin love. At last, 
one delicious evening, they sat together in the 
spacious garden of the Villa, engaged as they had 
for some time past been wont to be—Frederic 
culling from books, or the rich stores of his 
memory the choicest gems of the poets of his 
own language, in the study of which Adrienne 
had of late made considerable progress; while 
she listened eagerly to every tone of that loved 
voice, striving to imprint on her heart the very 
accents with which he repeated the words. But 
as the setting sun robed the airy clouds in gor- 
geous regal dyes, and the deepening shadows 
made a quiet, spiritual beauty around, the sounds 
had died away, and the lovers sat in silent re- 
verie. Almost unconsciously their hands met; 
and Adrienne turning cast a timid glance at her 
companion. He answered it with one of undis- 
guised affection, and breaking off a few of the 
orange flowers which grew in fragrant beauty 
beside him, he hastily wove them together, and 
presenting the garland to Adrienne, continued 
his quotations from the poets, in the words of 
Miss Landon. 

“Once, only once that wreath is worn—once only 
may she wear 
The ae of orange blossoms within her shining 
air. 

His voice was low and tremulous, but he knew 
his meaning was understood, for the little hand 
he held trembled in his fervent clasp, like the 
gentle flowers in the breeze they love—and the 
moistened eyes that the moment before were 
raised to his, as quickly fell beneath the deep- 
fringed lids—and the bright twilight floating 
around her revealed the rich crimson that tinged 
the clear olive of her cheeks as he drew her 
closer to him. The poets were forgotten; but 
the watchful sentinels of night had one by one 
taken their places in the clear, blue vault above, 


honor of his character would alone prevent its} ere the two lovers sought the shelter of the house 
violation. But whatever might be his feelings, ; —and when soon after, Claymore trod the shores 
it was evident to many that the gentle Adrienne } of Greece, his tour was far from a lonely one. A 
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congenial spirit was with him—a heart glowing 
with love and happiness responded to every thrill 
of his own; and Claymore often repeated the lines 
of the favorite poet of young and loving hearts: 


ad How the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love.” 





When the journey to Greece was finally made, 
it was with Adrienne as his bride. But we do 
not design to follow the young couple on their 
travels. We will suppose them established, at 
last, in their quiet, elegant home in America, the 
tranquil pleasures of which both were so well 
fitted to appreciate and enjoy. 

When Caroline Leslie, boasting of Ellsworth’s 
countless riches, spoke of Claymore having only 
sufficient to support him in good style, she little 
dreamed he was at that very time the possessor 
of wealth probably equal to his who had sup- 
planted him. Yet such was the real case. A 
rich old bachelor uncle in England, who had re- 
fused for years to hold any correspondence with 
his trans-atlantic connexions, became at first sight 
strangely prepossessed in favor of our hero, in- 
sisting that he should be an inmate of his old 
ancestral home during his stay in England: and 
when during his sojourn in France, Frederic 
heard of the old gentleman’s decease, he was 
astonished to learn that with the exception of a 
few trifling legacies, he was the sole heir to his 
uncle’s immense possessions. The wealth thus 
suddenly and unexpectedly acquired had few 
charms to a man of Claymore’s simple tastes, 
for the gratification of which his own means 
had always sufficed. But in one respect it was 
welcome, as enabling him to gratify one of the 
noblest wishes of his heart, in lending a helping 
hand to young, aspiring genius, especially of his 
own land: and the first use he made of his new 
acquisition was in favor of many of his young 
countrymen he found in France and Italy labor- 
ing and struggling for distinction and fame, while 
often at a loss for their daily bread. Hence his 
house, if, as some thought, somewhat deficient in 
the luxurious adornments of fashionable man- 
sions, was beautified with some of the highest 
efforts of genius, purchased at prices which even 
the gifted artists had not dreamed of obtaining: 
while his example in this respect incited several 
of his friends to make the same noble use of a 
portion of their wealth. A man of leisure, he 
gradually turned his attention to affairs of state, 
and, some years after his return, was appointed 
to the United States Senate, when, having pur- 
chased a commodious residence in the National 
Metropolis, he continued to enjoy all the com- 
forts of home during the sessions of Congress. 
He soon became one of the most energetic and 
efficient members; and his native state had no 





cause to regret the confidence she had placed in 
him. 
But where is our other friend, Caroline Ells- 
worth, all this time? We parted her company 
amid the scenes of fashionable life, and amid its 
enchantments we must again seek her. She is 
still very beautiful, but the bright blush of care- 
less gayety and health has vanished; and though 
when arrayed in rich attire she moves through 
the festal hall with a step graceful and stately 
as ever, there is but too often a faint cloud of 
satiety and weariness upon the jeweled brow; 
and he must be a superficial observer indeed who 
does not notice the listless attraction with which 
she mingles in the gay, thoughtless crowd. She 
is weary of the constant excitement; yet is it 
unfortunately her only means to pass away the 
time that else would drag so heavily. Poor 
Caroline has made a sad, a fatal mistake! The 
promptings of a foolish ambition are no more; 
and her heart awakened from its feverish dream 
refuses to be satisfied with the semblance of hap- 
piness which is its portion. 

The thoughts and feelings of her early years, 
ere the syren voice of flattery and adulation 
had charmed with its deceitful accents a heart 
naturally warm in its affections, and disposed to 
value love above all other earthly things: —have 
resumed their sway in her bosom; and she sits 
lonely and miserable in her stately home; or 
robes herself in satin or velvet folds, and braids 
the flashing jewels around her aching head, and 
mingles again with the mirth-seeking throng: 
but the impatience and disgust with which on 
returning, ske throws aside her costly attire and 
gorgeous gems which perhaps have excited the 
envy of all, show how futile is such an attempt 
to still the workings of uneasy thought. She is 
pining for a look, a word of sympathy and affec- 
tion; and her heart constantly thrown back upon 
itself by disappointment weeps tears—-bitter tears 
of sorrow and despair. Not that her husband is 
in any way harsh or unkind to her. Oh, no! Mr. 
Ellsworth is by far too perfect a gentleman in all 
respects to use harsh or unbecoming language to 
a@ woman: but the wife looks in vain for a token 
of the kind, earnest, thoughtful love which would 
open a new world to her vision, and make her 
life really as happy and enviable as her admiring 
friends now imagined it to be. 

Mr. Ellsworth was by no means an unamiable 
or selfish man, but he was just as far from being 
an affectionate or warm-hearted one. He could 


not bear the sight of distress, and his purse was 
always open to relieve the poor and unfortunate; 
but he never dreamed that a few kind or encou- 
raging words accompanying his bounty, would 
often prove more grateful to the sinking heart 
of its recipient, than the pecuniary aid he so 
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promptly bestowed. And in the same manner 
he acted in his domestic relations. He would 
purchase for his beautiful wife the costliest 
article of dress or jewelry that attracted his 
admiration; but the careless manner in which it 
was presented produced a corresponding cold- 
ness on the part of Caroline; and his brilliant 
gifts awoke no pleasurable emotion, and were 
disregarded save for their own inherit value. 

Thus also, if during the sessions of Congress, 
Caroline wished to accompany him to Washing- 
ton, put up at the most fashionable hotel, and 
mingle in all the gayeties of the season, she was 
perfectly welcome to do so: but if she preferred 
remaining in her distant home, her husband left } 
her with perhaps an expression of surprise at } 
such an absurd choice, never troubling himself } 
to persuade her to a more rational one. 

It had been the misfortune of Mr. Ellsworth 
to be brought up in a home, the inmates of which 
had but little time to spare from the requirements 
of custom and society to cultivate these quiet, 
gentle virtues which throw a halo and a charm 
around family intercourse. When the father is 
continually called abroad by the duties and ex- 
citement of public life, and the mother is as fre- 
quently summoned away by the calls of fashion; 
thus leaving to servants the almost exclusive 
charge of the younger members, it is but seldom 
indeed that they grow up otherwise than selfish 
and unfeeling. 

It was several years after Mr. Claymore’s last 
return from Europe, before he and the object of 
his early love met again: and then, as on a for- 
mer occasion, the remembrance of which rushed 
simultaneously to their minds, the meeting took 
place before strangers. The recognition was 
somewhat constrained and formal on both sides; 
Caroline’s manner was even more stately than at } 
Mrs. Russell’s party, but now it was only assumed } 
to hide the sudden pang which she feared those 
around would observe. The flood-gates of bitter 
self-reproach were thrown open, never to be 
entirely closed again; for long before she had 
become conscious of her mistake, and one glance 
at her former suitor and his happy, joyous wife, 
recalled to her mind the happiness that might 
have been hers, but which she had voluntarily 
cast from her. Oh, how often after that ever-to- 
be-remembered night, did she vainly strive to 
banish the regrets which would arise! She knew 
that Claymore’s wife could not but be happy, and 
how could she avoid contrasting the happiness 
which might have been her own, and her present 
joyless lot? Sadly and forcibly was it impressed 
upon her, when at length the buoyant health 
which had supported her through many a lonely 
hour of sorrow, gave way. Confined to the weari- 
some bed of sickness, she passed many painful 
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days alone, save the attendance of her nurse— 
her husband absent as usual, busied with his 
political projects: for he had declined a re-elec- 
tion to Congress, and was now a candidate for 
the Gubernatorial chair of his state. And while 
he was thus engaged, and his friends were making 
every street re-echo their shouts, and even his 
enemies gave reluctant testimony to his brilliant 
qualifications, his wife was suffering the double 
agony of severe illness of body, and total pros- 
tration of spirits; and thus her recovery was for 
a long time extremely doubtful. Often when 
her nurse imagined her in a quiet slumber from 
which the happiest results might be anticipated, 
she was secretly giving way to her depressed 
feelings, and dwelling with bitter tears on the 
neglect and loneliness, so sad, so heart- sickening 
in seasons of affliction and trial. When at length 
the doctor pronounced her convalescent, how little 
of pleasure did the words convey to her? but 
yielding te his advice she arose, and suffering 
her maid to envelope her attenuated form in a 
morning-wrapper, she took her seat near the 
window, pretending to be interested in what 
was passing beneath, while in fact her eyes and 
thoughts were at variance. Her husband was 
absent, and would not return for several days; 
and the remembrance of how little he had seemed 
to regard her sickness, banished the pleasurable 
feeling with which she would otherwise antici- 
pate his surprise. When, however, he returned, 
his joy at finding her able to sit up gave her a 
brief sensation of happiness, for she well knew 
it was not feigned; and the feeling greatly ac- 
celerated her permanent cure. But all the ex- 
postulations of the physician could not induce 
her to ride out in the invigorating air; she 
refused to leave the house, and made no effort to 
overcome the debility occasioned by her long 
and severe indisposition. 

One evening, Ellsworth hastily entered her 


‘room and found her reclining in an attitude of 


profound dejection on a sofa. She had felt un- 
usually languid that day, her nervous system 
was almost prostrated; and Ellsworth was cer- 
tainly correct in saying that it was the conse- 
quence of the want of fresh air, company, and 
some excitement. He stepped to the dressing- 
bureau, and adjusted his glossy hair and whiskers, 
while Caroline, with all her languor, could not 
but look admiringly on his noble features and 
commanding form. 
. Suddenly Ellsworth turned from the mirror, 
and drew a chair beside the sofa, and told Caro- 
line that Mrs. Young expected to see her at her 
ball that night. She only shook her head. 
“Come, Caroline, indeed you must not yield to 
these feelings, you will become gloomy and dis- 
pirited, and entirely lose your health.” 
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IT cannot go,’ she persisted, in a low tone. 
*¢And how can you ask me, Grafton—do I look 
like one to mingle in a festive crowd?” and she 
glanced at the opposite mirror, and smiled sadly 
as she saw imaged there her pale cheeks and 
dim, lustreless eyes. 

*‘ You will look different in full dress; besides, 
this delicate appearance will best become you 
after your long illness. You must go; see, here 
is something that will throw a glow around your 
features,” and he opened a handsome filagree 
case, in the white velvet lining of which, a set of 
magnificent rubies lay gleaming like drops of 
light. 

“‘These will look better to-night than pearls 
or diamonds; come, prepare—I will give you 
plenty time to make your toilet,” and ringing 
the bell for her maid, he left the house. Caroline 
looked admiringly on the rich gems. ‘I am un- 
just to him,” she murmured. ‘‘He is thinking 
of me even while I am accusing him of indiffer- 
ence:” and determined, if possible, to gratify 
him, she gave the astonished girl orders to pre- 
pare her for the ball. Several times was she 
obliged to rest, while Florine was arranging her 
magnificent hair, and her fingers trembled with 
weakness as she arranged the gorgeous bandeau 
around her head; but something of her olden 
vanity and love of display was reawakened by 
the appearance of it, and she persevered. And 
now a robe of rich chameleon silk falls in 
graceful folds around her, but her cheek has 
been growing all the time paler and whiter, and 
as Florine clasps the bracelet upon the extended 
arm, the forced strength gives way, and she falls 
back fainting in her chair. When her husband 
returned he found her again occupying the sofa, 
her beautiful dress still shrouding her trembling 
form, the radiant gems gleaming as if in mockery 
above her death-like brow. He saw at a glance 
that she was unequal to the exertions she had 
used; but, still he would fain persuade her that 
as she was now dressed, she had better try to 
descend te the carriage—that the ride would 
reanimate her, and she should soon return. But 
she declined, sadly, but firmly; and he left her, 
telling her that he would bear her regrets to 
Mrs.. Young for her non-attendance at her ball. 
Poor Caroline! It never occurred to her hus- 
band that she would miss his company more than 
the gay scenes in which he wished her again to 
bear a conspicuous part: he never dreamed that 
his remaining at home with her that evening, 
would, perchance, have a more beneficial effect 
upon her drooping spirits than the excitement of 
a public assemblage. Yet, no sooner had he gone 
than Caroline, gaining strength from the bitter- 
ness of her disappointment, snatched off her use- 
less decorations, and called Florine to put them 





away; and when this was done, she dismissed 
the girl, and falling back in the chair, gave vent 
to her long repressed feelings in a burst of 
tears, mingled with reproaches on her husband’s 
cruelty, but far more on herself. She imagined 
him joining with the mirthful crowd, attracting 
the smiles and admiration of all, while she sat 
there a poor, neglected thing, on whom he would 
never bestow a thought, unless he was for a mo- 
ment reminded of her by the inquiry of some 
friend respecting her health; ‘but I deserve it 
all,” was the next thought. ‘‘Oh, Claymore, how 
sadly am I atoning for my fault.” 

Could the neglected wife, on that sad evening, 
have looked into the far distant home of Frederic 
Claymore, into the private parlor which was his 
favorite room in the winter season, how would 
the scene that she would there witness have sent 
a@ pang of deeper loneliness to her sorrowful 
heart. A beautiful home-look had that spacious 
apartment, with its rich draperies of embossed 
green silk hanging in heavy folds over the large 
windows; chairs, ottomans, and sofas, with cush- 
ions of the same material, giving a rich, but not 
gaudy, appearance to the room; no large mirrors 
flashed back the bright light from the glowing 
coal fire; but the few fine paintings that adorned 
the wall, the little groups of sculptured marble 
that filled each recess, and the fragrant flowers 
in beautiful vases on the mantel, evinced the re- 
finement and good taste that had presided over 
the arrangement of the room. Silver candlebras, 
supporting waxen tapers, stood on the centre- 
table, beside which sat Mr. Claymore, examining, 
by the soft, yet luminous rays, various letters 
and papers brought in by the evening mail. Op- 
posite to him sat his wife, blooming and joyous 
as in her girlhood’s day, sometimes listening to 
her husband with an attention which told how 
dear to her was every tone of that manly voice, 
as he read aloud whatever items he thought 
would interest her; sometimes bending with the 
smile of maternal love and pride, over the fairy- 
like little girl that sat on her lap, with the dark, 
proud eyes of her father, and her mother’s 
glossy, raven hair and beautiful features, as with 
the sportive gayety of a happy, petted child, 
she looked at the engravings on the table, which 
she had seen a thousand times before, but which 
had always a fresh charm to her dawning mind. 
How clear and joyous was the burst cf silvery 
laughter that ever and anon parted her rosy lips 
as mamma pointed some object that had escaped 
her notice—how often the eyes of the fond 
father wandered from his reading to dwell on 
the sunny face of his darling Helen. 

“Do you still wish to visit B—— this year, 
Adrienne?” he suddenly asked, looking up from 
the letter he held, “if you do we will go at an 
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early day, so that I can accept this invitation.” 
And he read aloud the letter, which was from 
some of his political friends in B——, asking the 
favor of his presence at an approaching celebra- 
tion. ‘If we go at all this winter, my dear, we 
may as well go now.” The beautiful face of 
Mrs. Claymore was lighted up by a proud smile 
as she listened to the highly flattering letter, 
but when he paused awaiting her reply, she hesi- 
tated, and looked down, anxiously, on the bloom- 
ing creature that nestled in her bosom. ‘I 
should like very much to go, Frederic ; but would 
it not expose Helen too much at this time? I 
could not go without her, and the distance is so 
great.” 

“True, I did not think of that, we will post- 
pone our visit till the spring. Perhaps, also, 
Eugene will be here to accompany us:” and 
Claymore took up his pen to decline the invita- 
tion.” 

‘*But you, mon ami,” she said, ‘‘ why cannot 
you go?” 

‘Would you prefer my absence?” he asked, 
with a pleasant smile. 

*¢ Yes, for Helen and I are not selfish,"and we 
would not deprive papa of any pleasure.” 

‘*Papa can defer the pleasure; can he not, 
pet?” said he, as the sweet child leaned over the 
table to show him one of the pictures which so 
much interested her. And having duly admired 
the picture, and given the little pet a slight tap 
with his pen on her dimpled shoulder, which 








caused a fresh burst of childish glee, he resumed 
his letter. 

Often was he interrupted by the coaxing whis- 
per, ‘‘do, papa, look at this,” or ‘‘oh, pa, see 
here ;” as the eager child in the excitement of 
her pleasure would forget her mother’s gentle 
admonition ‘‘not to interrupt papa:” but the 
father’s feelings were not absorbed in the poli- 
tician’s; and the lisping entreaty fell not on an 
unheeding ear. The requisite attention was 
cheerfully given; and then he would turn again, 
with unabated serenity to his writing; his own 
face illumined by something of the same feel- 
ings that marked the sparkling, joyous features 
of the happy child. 

How little thought the gay party, who a few 
weeks afterward listened to the reading of that 
letter, which bore testimony in its earnest, elo- 
quent language of the writer’s devotion to the 
principles which they professed, and his sincere 
participation in their rejoicings—how little they 
imagined that the letter was indebted for its 
warm, thrilling eloquence to the quiet, happy 
feelings with which it was penned. Yet how 
many, very many, in that gay assemblage might 
perchance, have taken a needful lesson from the 
private life of him, whose public services and 
zeal in the good eause were lauded in compli- 
mentary toasts, and aptly pourtrayed in many a 
beautiful sentence, heard with shouts of applause 
and enthusiastic admiration. 
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BY SMITH JONES, JB. 





I stoop, one stormy Christmas Eve, 
Before the fire toasting; 
Most orthodoxly turning round, 
Like turkies that are roasting. 
Wild roared the Wintry gale without, 
The grate blazed up like rosin; 
*Till finally I scorched, which broke 
The reverie I was in. 


I tried, in silence, Christian-like, 

To bear the pain, but couldn’t. 
“Confound the fire,” I cried, enraged, 
(What blister’d victim wouldn’t?) 

At last I drew the sofa up, 
And at full length reposing, 

I watched the glowing, gen’rous grate, 
Until I fell a-dozing. 


I dreamed I saw an ancient hall, 
Where fairy forms were glancing, 

And giddy music reeled around, 
And giddier girls were dancing. 





And by the chimney, blazing red, 
There sat the grandsire hoary, 

While round him laughed the merry crowd— 
Ah! I was in my glory. 


Then in my dream, such things will be, 
I saw (the hall surrounding) 

A crowd of cherub, laughing imps 
A smoking punch compounding. 

One brought the flask of Glenlivet, 
And one the lime was squeezing, 

“With such a set,” I said, “a chap 
Would stand no chance of freezing.” 


Just then I felt my ears impinged, 
A stinging pain shot o’er me. 
I woke, and there, in dress de nuit, 
Stood Mrs, Jones before me. 
“What’s this,” she cried, “how dare you, sir, 
Thus dream when I am waiting?” 
I meekly rose, and went to bed, 
To save a sound berating. 
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HOW ANNE DARNED STOCKINGS. 





BY FANNY SMITH. 





Reatty my friend Anne Woodruff was to be 
pitied. I called to see her a few months after 
her marriage, and found her nearly crying over 
a pair of her husband’s stockings, which she was 
darning. 

‘*Why, Anne,” said I, “I thought you were 
never going to mend a pair of stockings after 
you were married.” 

*Isn’t it too bad?” replied she, laughingly. 
*‘T used to say I would never marry a man 
without he was rich enough to keep a seamstress 
for me, to do all my sewing, mending, darning 
stockings and all, and here I am poking over 
these things,” and she gave them a contemptuous 
toss. 

«¢But,” and she laughed again, ‘Frank would 
make me marry him, you know, and I forgot to 
make an arrangement about a seamstress.” 

Poor Anne! I believe there never was a woman 
in the world who did not hate darning thread 
and needles, but Anne’s dislike to the articles 
nearly amounted to a mania. 

Before a girl can scarcely pull a stocking on, 
she dreads the time when she will have to darn 
it. Many a Miss in her teens suddenly remem- 
bers a lesson which she had forgotten to learn, 
if a prudent, thrifty mamma suggests that she is 
old enough now, and has a little spare time, and 
she ought to darn her own stockings. 

In truth, the girl sees that her mother shirks 
the work if possible; that superannuated grand- 
mammas, and maiden aunts, and poor cousins, 
take the stocking basket, as naturally as if all 
the contents were their own; and as they always 
have the most unpleasant part of the sewing to 
do, she is sure in her own mind that she shall 
not like it. 

So it had been with Anne. It was even whis- 
pered at boarding-school, that she did not always 
look at her stockings which had come from the 
wash, before putting them in her trunk; and 
after she left school, she made a contract with 
her grandmother, who resided with them, that if 
the old lady would darn her stockings, she in re- 
turn would quill her cap borders. 

I have known many a woman who would do 
all the fancy work of the family, hem, stitch, 
crochet, embroider slippers, suspenders, chair- 
covers, &c., without a murmur, but I never knew 
one who did not consider darning stockings an 
outrage on her genius. 





Anne had been married about three years, 
when I called one day again. Taking up my 
little name-sake from the floor, I exclaimed, 

*“‘Why don’t you put short clothes on this 
child, Anne? She will never learn to walk with 
a yard of muslin and flannel under her feet.” 

A strange expression passed over my friend’s 
laughing face. For a moment it puzzled me. 
Then I said, 

“My gracious, Anne, you don’t keep long 
clothes and socks on the child for fear of having 
its stockings to mend?” 

‘‘Something like it, to be sure.” 

‘«Why, you unnatural mother! it will outgrow 
its stockings for the next two years, before it will 
outwear them.” 

But as time passed on, and Anne’s family in- 
creased, her cares increased with it. 

The huge family patch basket was appalling. 
The poor soul thought the labors of Hercules 
trifling compared with her own. 

‘‘Nothing but patch and darn, and darn and 
patch,” said she to me, one day, when I went in 
and found her as busy as usual with her basket. 
Indeed the much-talked-of and much-written-of 
horrors of washing day, were play to her, com- 
pared with the troubles of Wednesday, when 
shutting herself up in the nursery, she denied 
herself to all visitors, except myself, and sat 
down with one foot on the rocker of the cradle, 
and a lap full of stockings which she was to 
assort. 

Well she was to be pitied. One of the children 
was certain to have the toothache, or a burned 
finger, or a cold in the head, just as certain as 
Wednesday came around. 

On one of these fatal days, when I happened 
to be there, I pitied her terribly. The whole 
brood of little ones was at home. Some of the 
children in the school had the measels, and she 
thought it wiser not to let her own go. 

Another baby in long clothes and socks, had 
just been bathed and rocked to sleep. The 
weather was too cold for the children to be out 
of doors; so after repeated commands to them 
to keep quiet, Anne took up the dreaded stocking 
basket. 

First, out came a pair of her own hose. A 
sigh of relief escaped her, as she run her hand 
in and found no rent; and then they were rolled 
up and placed away. A second pair passed under 
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a like review, but only a thread had given way, 
and that was soon repaired. 

Mr. Woodruff’s stockings came next. 
directed a glance of despair at me. 

*‘What queer kind of feet he must have,” said 
she, petulently, ‘‘here are two pair of new stock- 
ings without a darn in them, and now look at 
this!—look what immense holes in the toes!” 

‘¢ They are too short, I suspect, Anne,” replied 


Anne 


I. 

‘Well, I’ll take care to get them long enough 
the next time. I shall mend them this once, and 
if they break so again, I will throw them aside 
and buy new ones. Stockings are cheap enough, 
dear only knows, without slaving one’s life out 
in mending them.” 

I was dressing a doll for my little name-sake, 
and again Anne darning proceeded quietly for a 
while. 

But presently I heard her exclaim, 

«Jenny, for mercy’s sake give me those scis- 
sors.” 

And I looked up to see Miss Jenny sitting on 
the floor, screwing her little face around with 
every turn of the scissors, cutting out paper 
babies, and Lilliputian frocks and aprons. 

After a few moments silence, interrupted only 
by the creaking of the cradle, I heard Anne say 
again, 

“Tom! do look now, what you are doing. I 
declare, making the hole in that stocking twice as 
large as it_was by putting your marbles through 
it”—and there was Master Tom, holding one of 
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the unmended stockings up at full length, drop- 
ping marbles through one by one, studying the 
laws of gravitation. 

Little Carry, who seemed to have none of her 
mother’s dislike for stocking mending, was as 
busy as a bee sewing all the tops together, and 
darning the toes fast to the middle of the legs. 

*‘Carry, do hand me the darning cotton—how 
you plague me; and goodness gracious! see what 
the child has done. It will take half an hour to 
rip all that out.” 

But Carry looked up wonderingly at her 
mother, for she was fully convinced that her 
work was admirable, and said, 

**Indeed, mamma, I haven’t got the cotton.” 

‘Why, where can it be then?” 

But happening to look on the lounge, she saw 
George drawing out strand after strand, tyeing 
the ends together, and as busy in weaving cat 
cradles with it, as his sister had been in darning. 

“‘Oh, dear,” exclaimed the nearly distracted 
mother, ‘‘what grand times Eve must have had 
with no stockings to mend; I declare I almost 
wish I was a Hottentot.” 

A few months ago, Anne came to me to know 
if I could find her a good seamstress. 

‘¢‘Thank fortune” said she, ‘‘ Frank’s business 
is very prosperous, and I feel as if I could keep 
a girl to do my sewing without being too extra- 
vagant. Only think, Carry! no more stockings 
to darn! can you believe it?” 

Since that time Anne Woodruff has been a 
perfectly happy wife and mother. 





WHAT A SWEET 


SPOT IS EARTH. 





BY LUCY WHARTON. 





Waar a sweet spot is earth, with her trees and her 
flowers, 

Her grass-woven plains, and her rose trellised 
bowers; 

Her sun-lighted day-beams, her star-spangled sky, 

Her soft voice of welcome, when Summer is nigh. 


What a sweet spot is earth, when the faint ray of 
morn : 

Steals forth like Woe smiling on Pleasure’s return; 

When the trembling young leaves wave a tuneful 
salute, 

And the least bird of Nature no longer is mute. 


What a sweet spot is earth, when the noontide of 
day 

Bursts forth in the pride of its golden array; 

When the blue flag of gladness floats beaming on 
high, 

High Hope’when the light spirit laughs in her eye. 





What a sweet spot is earth, when the still evening 
hour 

Brings rest to the weary, and dew to the flower; 

When the bird fieeth home to his moss-covered 
nest, 

As the Christians, in sorrow, seeks Faith for his 
rest. 


What a sweet spot is earth, in all seasons and times, 

In the South’s sunny glow, or the North’s frozen 
climes; 

Whether childishly playful, or fearfully great, 

Her beauty is perfect, her grandeur complete. 


What a sweet spot is earth—but a fairer is found, 

Where the Winter snows chill not, where Spring 
leaves abound, 

Where the bolt of affliction no longer is hurl’d— 

He hath told us who said, “Ye are not of the 
world.” 
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BY A LADY OF KENTUCKY. 





Ir was a bright morn in May, when the bending 
bough and springing verdure were glittering with 
the sparkling dew drops, and the merry songsters 
were carolling thanks to the Dispenser of all 
good, when Ellen Lindsay, a fair-haired girl of 
seventeen, stepped from the portico of a New 
England cottage with a sad and anxious expres- 
sion of face, for she had promised George Ray- 
mond that-this morning he might ask her hand 
of her father. 

But she had heard her father on the evening 
previous say to an old acquaintance, who had ; 
dropped in socially to tea, that he deeply sympa- 
thized with his friend, William Raymond, for he 
thought his only child George would prove a 
curse to his parents, and wring from their dim 
and aged eyes the tears of anguish. 

Oh! how those words penetrated the very soul ; 
of Ellen. She looked upon her father as a model 3 
of all that was good. Having been left mother- 
less at a tender age, he had well supplied the 
place of both parents. He had cheerfully given 
up all society, save the family of his friend 
William Raymond, that he might unremittingly 
devote himself to the moral and intellectual edu- 
cation of his daughter, who was to him the polar 
star of his existence. To hear that father speak 
in such terms of George, her playmate in child- 
hood, her guide in her girlish strolls when looking 
for the first sweet flowers of spring; who had 
taught her to know the note of each bird, whose 
clear, ringing voice was music to the ear, and to 
whom she had but yesterday plighted her troth, 
was anguish deep and bitter. Why Mr. Lindsay 
entertained so harsh an opinion of young Ray- 
mond, it is necessary, reader, that you should 
review the last four years of that young man’s 
5 He had just returned from college, where 
he had remained four years, and graduated with 
difficulty, not that he wanted intelligence, for 
each feature and expression bore the stamp of 
intellect. But he had madly yielded to dissipa- 
tion, he had gambled deep. 

Ellen had known nought of this. Although 
his father frequently had spoken to Mr. Lindsay 
of his fears and apprehensions for his son. Yet 
she had listened to that being, who of all others 
will cling latest to the last remnant of hope, his 
mother, who still seemed confident that all would 
be well, for had: she not watched over him in his 
youth, and she knew there were manly and noble 








qualities deeply implanted within the bosom of 
her son. 

It would be only to mention some generous 
sentiment or act she would speak of him to Ellen. 
When he left for college at sixteen, he had only 
said to her you will not forget me, will you? 
And she, with the innocence of thirteen, replied, 
‘no, George, I will think of you every day, and 
pray for you at night.” 

How frequently in his night revels at college 
had the thought crossed his half inebriated brain, 
that even then her prayers for him might be 
ascending to the most high. His better feelings 
would rush upon him; and resolves, alas! only , 
to be broken were made that henceforth he would 
struggle to be worthy of her. And even now, 
after four years dissipation, there was still a 
green spot in his heart, around which might yet 
cluster and grow all the noble qualities that be- 
long to that being who is created in the image of 
his Maker. 

The morning after his arrival he hastened to see 
his acquaintances, Mr. Lindsay and his daughter. 
Ellen had seen him coming, she advanced readily 
to meet him with a cordial greeting, but with the 
effort there was the embarrassment of the woman 
that loves, she could not meet him as in days of 
yore. She had dwelt upon his memory till the 
fondness of childhood had assumed a deeper and 
more lasting form. When George took the hand 
that was extended in greeting, he felt let others 
think of me as they will, I am the same to her: 
she, like my mother, will think kindly of my 
faults. This pleasant reflection was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mr. Lindsay, in whose face 
could be traced the feeling of disapprobation, 
and who seemed to lay some stress upon his con- 
gratulations on his return to his parental roof.. 
There certainly was constraint in his manner 
foreign to his castom. Ellen observed it, but 
being ignorant of all cause for such reserve, she 
was inclined to think it accidental; but she per- 
ceived first a blush and then a sad smile flit over 
the countenance of Raymond. 

He remained with them about an hour, then 
rising to leave he crossed the room to where 
Ellen was sitting, and asked if she would be 
ready to renew some of their old strolls if he 
called in the evening, to which she assented. 
During the day Mr. Lindsay thought he would 
tell his daughter why he would wish her to shun 
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the society of her old playmate, but she seemed 
so happy and cheerful that he felt a disinclina- 
tion to mar her enjoyment for the day, and satis- 
fied himself by saying to-morrow will do as well. 

At length evening came, and with it Raymond. 
Ellen, with bonnet in hand, was ready, they 
started, both were happy in relating little inci- 
dents of the past. Each spot seemed to be the 
register of some sport in youth. They wandered 
on, till coming to the shade of an elm that ap- 
peared to be the patriarch of the forest. They 
stopped and were silent. At length George turned 
to the fair being by his side, and said, 

‘Ellen, do you remember the pledge you gave 
me on your tenth birth day under this tree—we 
were playing, and you remarked you did not 
know what you would do should I ever leave 
you? I laughed and toid you, you must be my 
wife: and did you not promise it? And now, 
Ellen, in riper years, in the same place, do I ask 
you to be mine. Be the good angel that will 
lead me on to honor and renown. You little 
know how I need your guileless innocence, your 
firm and holy belief in the justice and mercy of 
heaven. You know not the strong temptations 
that assail youth on entering the busy, calcu- 
lating world. But with you by my side I feel as 
though I could pass through any ordeal. Answer 
me, Ellen, will you be my bride?” 

She raised her eyes to his full of the deep 
feeling that was overflowing her heart, and said, 

‘*T have always loved you, George, and will be 
to you all you ask. I make but one condition, 
and that is we have my father’s consent. Never 
will I wed without that.” 

*¢ Well, Ellen, I will have that consent to-mor- 
row, or be rejected, for I cannot bear suspense.” 
She was glad such was his determination, for she 
wished her father to know all. Neither did she 
fear the result. 

They returned home. He parted from her at 
the door. She was directly called to officiate at 
the tea-board, for her father and his neighbor. 
Then it was she first listened to the recital of 
the faults and crimes of him she had promised to 
love. 

Although sorrow in her sojourn upon earth had 
passed lightly by the happy Ellen. Yet in this 
her first visit, however unaccustomed it found her 
to disappointment, she had too much womanly 
instinct to let it be seen how harrowing to her 
feelings had been her father’s words. 

That night sleep forsook her pillow. She rose 
in the morning with the intention of dissauding 
Raymond from mentioning their engagement to 
her father. It was accordingly to meet him we 
have seen her stepping from the portico. What 
a contrast between that fair girl’s anxious heart, 
and radiant nature clothed in her robe of smiles! 








Ellen advanced to an Otahirte bush to cull some 
of its crimson blooms studded with the morning 
diamonds, then walked down the avenue till she 
came within view of the gate, and there saw 
Raymond standing apparantly in deep thought. 
She had nearly reached him when he turned and 
saw her. ‘*Why are you abroad so early, Ellen?” 
he said. ‘‘I thought it was too soon to partake 
of your hospitable board, and concluded to re- 
main for a while at the old gate, with which is 
connected many agreeable recollections of the 
past.” 

‘‘George, speak not of the past, it unnerves 
me for the execution of my resolve. I have 
sought you to prevent your seeing my father, 
and to say perhaps it would be well if you would 
not mention our yesterday’s conversation.” 

He took her hand. ‘Ellen, why this change? 
have you too learned to look harshly upon my 
faults? Has one night so turned the current of 
your feelings? I can bear all but this. Tell me, 
can it be?” 

‘‘Last night, George, for the first time I heard 
a true account of the manner in which your last 
years have been spent: but you little know the 
heart of woman if you suppose she can withdraw 
her love for the first wrongs. No, she loves on 
hoping all things. And to me, Raymond, 


“There is not a breeze but whispers of thy name; 
There is not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon, 
But in its fragrance tells a tale of thee.’” 


“‘Then my own one, with that sweet confession 
ringing through my brain, and almost intoxicated 
by the draught you have just administered, I feel 
nervous for all opposition, dearest: remain till I 
come.” Without a moment’s hesitation, with firm- 
ness evinced even in his step, he walked to the 
cottage, called for Mr. Lindsay. He was ushered 
into the little library, where the old man was 
reading the word of God. He kindly took Ray- 
mond by the hand, and motioned him to be seated. 

‘A beautiful morning, George.” 

«Yes, sir, and my heart too is happy, for Ellen 
has promised to be my bride if you consent.” To 
his infinite surprise a tear gathered in the old 
man’s eye, when he said, 

“It cannot be, George. It is with deep regret 
I pronounce the words, for I would not for all I 
possess have found it my duty to cross my child 
in this. But it cannot be.” 

Raymond, with his whole frame trembling, un- 
touched by anger, for he could orly feel rever- 
ence for the father who was anxious to guard his 
child from grief, replied, ‘‘why do you so firmly 
and fully deny me?” 

‘*Review your life, George, for a few years, and 
see if you can wonder at my denial. It is with 
pain I recall to you your years of dissipation, for 
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Thave loved you almost as a child. Nay, more, 
often have I watched you and Ellen when children 
playing around me, and thought with pleasure 
upon the possibility of one day claiming you for 
the son of my old age, the husband of my daugh- 
ter, but that dream you have dispelled.” 

s¢Say not dispelled, recall that word, grant my 
prayer, give me Ellen, I can, I will be worthy of 
her.”’ 

‘*No, Raymond, I cannot trust her happiness 
to the frail promise of reform.” Saying this, he 
rose and left the room. 

Who can describe the feelings of George? He 
knew there was none to blame for this blow but 
himself. He hurried out to Ellen, who was again 
waiting the result. She saw it all from his man- 
ner, for his was not the disposition that can con- 
ceal the emotions. 

George, my father, as I feared, has refused.” 

*¢Yes, dearest, I am not deemed worthy the 
guardianship of so fair a flower. I cannot re- 
proach Mr. Lindsay for his rejection of my suit. 
T have been madly wild, and I should have told 
you before I won from you the sweet promise to 
be mine, but I could not nerve myself to risk a 
refusal from thee. But you shall not be fettered 
by that pledge. One request will I prefer, one 
boon will I ask, and then will bid adieu to these 
familiar scenes, and not return till I have wiped 
out the errors of the past. The request is this, 
you will not wed another for three years; and 
the boon I ask is your miniature, the promise 
shall urge me on to honor; thy miniature shall 
sanctify my pleasures. Will you grant them, 
Ellen?” 

* All, all will I grant, nay, even more, though 
I hold no sacrifice too great to make for my 
father, yet never will I wed another. But when 
will you go?” 

«TI will sail on the Essex, which is soon to 
start for the Mediterranean to punish the pirati- 
cal Turks; and remember, Ellen, you shall hear 
from me in the front of the battle, and your 
image shall be the talisman that will guard me 
in the hour of danger. And now, farewell.” 

And thus they parted for years to come. He 
took his way home, and disclosed to his parents 
his intention to volunteer his services to his 
country. He met with strong opposition at first, 
but his father, an old revolutionary soldier, could 
not long withstand the patriotic pictures drawn 
by his son. 

Was it not the promise of future greatness 
that America, then the youngest nation on the 
globe, with her navy but in its infancy, should 
refuse to pay trihute, when even proud England 
was numbered among the nations that were con- 
tent to buy of the Barbary States ingress to 
Southern Europe. 





Young Raymond, having overcome the objec- 
tions of his parents, forthwith took his departure 
to join the crew of the Essex. 

It becomes necessary there should be some- 
thing in particular said of the nature of the 
naval expedition of 1808. In 1800 the American 
ship George Washington while before Tripoli, had 
been forced by her situation into carrying pre- 
sents from the Dey of Tripoii to the Ottoman 
Porte. There were some threats made by the 
Dey on that occasion that our Congress and exe- 
cutive could illy brook, consequently there was a 
squadron sent to the Mediterranean, under Com- 
modore Dale, which served to convoy and pro- 
tect our commerce, and blockade the Straits of 
Gibralter against the Tripolitan cruizers. Some 
prizes were taken but not retained; at the ex- 
piration of the year Dale returned home, leaving 
two of his vessels for convoys. The Tripolitan war 
may be said to have lasted five years, from 1800 
to 1805, yet no severe or hazardous engagement 
took place until after the fall of 1803, when the 
command was transferred to Commodore Preble. 

We will now fellow one commander in parti- 
cular, who was in Preble’s squadron, and whose 
very name sends a thrill of pride through every 
true American—that name is Decatur. It was 
with him as a friend George Raymond had sailed 
in the Essex, which reached the Mediterranean 
in November, 1803, where it met the Enterprize, 
commanded by Hull; according to arrangements 
Decatur was transferred to the Enterprize. 

Not long after Preble reached his station, he 
ascertained the loss he had sustained in the 
stranding and capturing of the Philadelphia and 
her officers, among whom were men that illy 
could be spared at such a time. 

Then it was Decatur promised to achieve the 
daring act that will ever be looked upon as a 
deed to immortalize. It was just of a nature to 
suit his ardent temperament. 

When he mustered the roll of his ship, and 
proclaimed to his men he was going to destroy 
that American vessel, whose appearance in the 
enemy’s harbor seemed to throw a shade upon 
our little navy. He now asked who would follow. 
At the tap of the drum every man and youth in 
the vessel pressed forward to offer their services 
to their respected commander. But all could not 
go. He selected a sufficient number of those 
most competent to the duty, among them was 


.$ Raymond burning to achieve something worthy 


of his: country and his love. 

On the night of the fifteenth of February, 1804, 
the Intrepid, a captured ketch, commenced her 
perilous entrance into the bay of Tripoli. Deca- 
tur’s directions to his followers were to entirely 
conceal themselves with the exception of some 
ten or twelve, a number that would excite no 
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alarm, while with Raymond at his side stood by 
the pilot to give necessary orders. 

When within hailing distance the Turks from 
the Philadelphia hailed, they were answered the 
Intrepid was a Maltese trader, and the captain 
wished to ride by the frigate for the night. The 
. Intrepid had nearly reached the desired spot, 
when a puff of wind struck her and wafted her 
directly under the broadside of the Philadelphia, 
where for some moments she lay becalmed. 

That was a moment to try nerve and soul, but 
not one move or accent betrayed the throbbing 
of every heart; even in that critical moment 
perfect discipline was not forgot, and that night 
discipline wrought much. 

In a short time, they were towed by ropes to 
the right position. Just as they were ready to 
board the frigate, the Turks perceived their 
grappling irons; and the cry of Americans rung 
from every point. Delay was now death to De- 
catur and his men. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, each man was at the post assigned him, 
with his weapon in one hand, and combustibles 
in the other. ' 

The Turks were now fast disappearing over 
the sides of the vessel. One Musselman alone, 
a fine athletic-looking man, strained every nerve 
to drive back the brave few; he soon saw the 
effort would be vain; then singling out Decatur, 
he rushed upon him with his scimeter raised to 
smote, if possible, the leader of the band; but just 
as it was descending upon the captain’s head, 
Raymond sprang forward and threw his arm be- 
fore the uplifted weapon, which saved Decatur, 
but left a horrid cut on Raymond’s arm. The 
Turk, failing in this attempt, felt it to be folly to 
make another, springing to the side of the ship 
he plunged into the water shouting back, ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans, I will meet thee again.” 

Decatur seized the hand of Raymond with a 
grateful emotion, but said not a word, for this 
was not a time for further expressions of grati- 
tude, there were too many lives dependent upon 
the rapid accomplishment of his undertaking. 
Now having filled the Philadelphia of her captors, 
the burning of the noble ship they could not 
rescue was briskly commenced. And now to 
escape the flames, they sprang into the Intrepid, 
where, amidst the showering balls that fell from 
near a thousand pieces of artillery, night being 
their shield. The heretofore silent crew arose 
as with one impulse, and gave three cheers to 
victory and their country. 

Safely they reached the outlet of the bay, 
where anxious friends were on the look out for 
their companions who performed the daring deed. 
With bright and exulting hearts they made sail 
to join Commodore Preble, and inform him of 
the success of their attempt. The officers of the 
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squadron hastened to congratulate Decatur and 
his valiant band. When the Intrepid left for the 
burning of the frigate, there were but few of the 
seamen of the other vessels that ever expected 
to behold again one of the actors of this enter- 
prize. There was the sound of rejoicing heard 
from every vessel before Tripoli and the Medi- 
terranean, more than three thousand miles from 
our shores, was made the scene of an American 
illumination. An express was sent to Congress, 
and that body passed a vote of thanks to Decatur 
and his men, particularizing the commander and 
Raymond, who had not only performed well his 
part, but had saved the life of his officer. The 
wound Raymond had received, though not danger- 
ous, was yet exceedingly painful, it threw him 
into fever which confined him to his bed. Then 
Decatur evinced his gratitude to him by remain- 
ing with and tending him every hour he could 
snatch from the imperative duties of his com- 
mand. 

One evening, while enjoying a refreshing slum- 
ber, Raymond uttered some expressions of love 
and disappointment, which aroused a wish in 
Decatur to hear all, with a desire and hope that 
he might effect something for his friend in this 
matter. When Raymond woke, Decatur remarked, 
‘**George, tell me what it is that weighs so heavily 
upon your spirits; your physician says there is 
more than this wound exciting your system, and 
causing fever, perhaps I can assist you; I entreat 
you make no reservation, for to me you shall 
ever be as a brother, and gladly would I, as far 
as is in my power, serve you.” 

Raymond replied, ‘I am thankful for and 
appreciate your kind offer, but I cannot bare the 
secrets of my heart to any one. Suffice it to say, 
I have, through my own conduct dispelled a sweet 
dream of happiness. I will not speak of the cir- 
cumstances, nor will I mention the name of that 
being who is purity itself. There is one kindness 
I will ask of you, itis this. Should death, through 
any untoward circumstance overtake me, you will 
find around my neck the miniature of her I love, 
and in my writing-desk you will see papers and 
letters with directions that will give you all ne- 
cessary information.” 

The subject was then dropped, and they con- 
versed upon the situation of our blockading 
force. Decatur mentioned the attack meditated 
by Commodore Preble upon the enemy’s boats 
and galleys that had come outside of the rocks 
of the harbor. Raymond asked eagerly when it 
was thought the attack would be made, and was 
answered, they were only waiting the return of 
a frigate that had been despatched toward Gib- 
ralter, which could not be longer than a week or 
ten days at furthest. When Raymgnd heard 
this, he was resolved, if y ossible, to banish the 
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thoughts of Ellen, which kept him feverish, and 
and try to rouse himself for action. Accordingly 
next morning, with the assistance of his friends, 


che was enabled to reach the deck and inhale the 
“pure air, so refreshing to the invalid, and parti- 


cularly so in “the land of the cypress and 
myrtle.” How beautiful seemed all to the eyes 
of Raymond, he listened to the low murmuring 
of the sea, and the soft sighing breezes as they 
gently swelled the sails. 

“’T was musical but sadly sweet.’ 

Such as when the winds and harp strings meet.” 

It was a proud sight to see the stars and stripes 
of our brave, free and happy land fluttering 
nobly to the winds. Manned by gallant officers 
and hardy tars, who were destined to make old 
England, the mistress of the ocean, haul down 
her colors when she came in conflict with men 
who knew no sovereign but their Maker, no title 
but defender of their country, and their country’s 
honor. 


“Glory like the eagle builds among the stars.” 


In a few days, Raymond felt almost restored, 
and was resolved to accompany his commander 
in the proposed attack upon the enemy. 

In a short time all was ready for the engage- 
ment. The Constitution, bearing the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore Preble, accompanied with the 
other vessels forming the squadron, bore down 
within reach of the long guns. Then was sent 
out two divisions of gun boats, three in each 
division—one was commanded by Decatur, the 
other by the lamented Somers. It were vain to 
attempt to describe the wonders performed by 
our men. They had attacked the enemy in a 
manner the Turks believed themselves invincible 
where strength of arm was the weapon. Not- 
withstanding our men were greatly outnumbered, 
the bold and daring Americans came off con- 
querors, capturing many of the Tripolitan vessels. 
lt was in this engagement Decatur was severely 
wounded; again had he been singled out by the 
captain of the Turkish boat, who was strong and 
grappled with the strength of the tiger. 1t was 
a terrible moment to Decatur’s men, they could 
not relieve him, for each one had foes to face and 
contend with. In his extreme peril, Decatur, 
with singular dexterity and presence of mind, 
extricated one arm from the grasp of his power- 
ful antagonist, drew a pistol from his belt, and 
shot him through the body. The Turk gave one 
expiring gasp, and sunk dead upon the deck of 
his vessel. His fall seemed to be the signal for 
his men to desist, all further attempt at resist- 
ance were relinquished; he plunged overboard 
and swam to the next boat. Raymond rushed 
to Decatur, eager to render him any assistance. 
He found him badly wounded, yet bravely bear- 
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ing up, giving his men all necessary directions. 
He felt not his wound, for amidst the conflict 
around, he had witnesséd the fall of his Bro- 
ther James Decatur, and his grief for him had 
swallowed up any sensations of pain from his 
wound. 

Soon after this successful undertaking, it was 
resolved in a council of officers, an attempt should 
be made to destroy by fire the entire naval arma- 
ment of Tripoli. 

The fatal and sad result of this expedition 
will forever remain wrapt in mystery; we only 
know the noble Somers and his men returned no 
more. Shortly after this, Commodore Barrow 
succeeded Preble in the command of the squad- 
ron. The seige was still continued by sea, and 
occasionally a land attack was made. In Sep- 
tember, 1805, Commodore Rogers having suc- 
ceeded to the command, concluded peace with 
the Dey of Tripoli, and Decatur was despatched 
to Washington City, to inform the administration 
of the termination of hostilities. His country- 
men everywhere received him with demonstra- 
tions of gratitude and love, and felt 


“He was skilled alike to conquer and to please.” 


Most eagerly had Ellen Lindsay read and 
listened to the tidings that reached our shores 
from the far-off squadron of our infant navy, 
where the heroism and valor of the immortal 
Decatur was attracting even the admiration of 
the man who held the destinies of Europe in his 
mighty grasp. <A few days after, Congress had 
passed resolutions, lauding the daring and suc- 
cessful achievement of Decatur, and also making 
hozarable mention of Raymond for the personal 
risk and suffering he had incurred to preserve the 
life of his noble officer. Ellen received a paper 
from the hands of her father containing these 
resolutions, saying, at the same time, ‘‘perhaps, 
all may yet be as you wish. Heaven grant it, 
my child, for I feel the infirmities of age creeping 
upon me, and my head is already showing the 
frosts of many winters, and thankfully would [ 
see my Ellen happy.” The bewildered Ellen 
hardly understood his allnsions, for he had 
never mentioned the subject of her engagement 
since the sad morning of Raymond’s departure. 
Tremblingly she sought the silence of her cham- 
ber, and then with a feeling of exultation, read 
the flattering account of him she loved. Witha 
heart full of freshness and sincerity, joined with 
the buoyancy of youth, she looked alone upon 
the bright side, feeling assured her love and 
judgment had not been misplaced. Another 
reason for her assurance of hope was from his 
letters to his mother, who had read them to 
Ellen, and in all he had expressed a high deter- 
mination to conquer the evils of his life, and 
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return worthy the blessing of his mother, and the 
love of Ellen. 

Months had now passed since Ellen knew her 
father would listen favorably to the suit of Ray- 
mond; and she was again the light-hearted girl 
of sixteen, her cheek was fresh with the tint of 
health, and her step had regained the elasticity 
of former days, for although she had tried to 
rally her drooping spirits after George had taken 
leave of her, and did calmly and cheerfully per- 
form all the duties of a child, yet with anxiety 
had her father watched the gradual change in 
his daughter. We will now leave Ellen for a 
while, and follow the footsteps of her lover as he 
traces his way home. 

Raymond had returned with Decatur to the 
United States, who was very desirous he should 
proceed with him to Washington, that he might 
present him to the President, with recommenda- 
tions for further advancement, but Raymond had 
but one thought, which was to visit his home 
where were clustered the beings he best loved. 

It was a charming evening, the gorgeous sun- 
set was throwing a thousand gilded lines and 
tints upon the light clouds, and everything 
seemed brightly to welcome the wanderer home. 
He was just rising the little eminence in front of 
his father’s cottage. He felt happy, all his sad 
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from a consciousness of his reformation and 
worth. 

He now urged on his steed at a more rapid 
pace, having seen his aged mother advance to 
the door, looking earnestly, as though her fond 
eyes had already discovered who he was. Ina 
few moments, he had received the embraces of 
his parents, it was a joy unrufiled by one anxious 
thought. And now, kind reader, having followed 
me thus far, I pray you proceed with me again 
to the vine clad cottage of Mr. Lindsay. The 
old gentleman and Ellen had just risen from their 
evening repast, and were sitting in the portico 
admiring the beauty of the night. The moon 
was shedding a flood of silvery light. 

Soon their revery was interrupted by approach- 
ing footsteps. Why did Ellen’s heart beat with 
a secret presentiment of coming joy? She had 
no reason to expect him she loved. Gentle reader 
itwas Raymond, and their meeting was far differ- 
ent from their- parting, everything now smiled 
propitiously upon their fond hopes. 

In a few weeks Raymond led Ellen to the altar. 
Among the guests upon that occasion was De- 
catur, who had not been regardless of the merits 
of his friend, and immediately after the perform- 
ance of the ceremony, he placed in the hands of 
Raymond a commission from the President, ap- 


forebodings had given place to a hope springing ; pointing him to a lucrative post. 
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CHILD. 
“On! why does Brother William sleep 
So long upon his little bed? 
And why, dear mother, do you weep? 
MOTHER. 
Your Brother William’s dead. 
CHILD. 
I thought, when dead, my mother dear, 
That angels bore us through the sky? 
But Brother William still is here? 
MOTHER. 
No: he now dwells on high. 
CHILD. 
I stroke his hair, his hand I hold, 





Oh, William do get up and play: 
Why is your hand so very cold? 
MOTHER. 
He hears not what you say! 
CHILD. 
And will he never wake again, 
Nor spread his playthings on the floor, 
Nor walk with us down the green lane? 
MOTHER. 
No, never—never more! 
The little body that lies here 
Will rest beneath the church-yard sod: 
His soul the angel back did bear 
Unto the hands of God.” 
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AUTUMN’S LAST FLOWERS. 





BY MES. NEWTON CROSLAND. 





Avutvumn’s Last Flowers are falling one by one— 
Those sickly children of the fading year, 
With scanty retinue of leaflets sere, 
And, though companion’d, seeming each one lone: 
The gracious Summer-time its part hath done; 
A slanting sunray struggles feebly near, 
Too chill to kiss from them the frosty tear, 





That shines as jewels have on death-brows shone. 
Poor scentless blossoms—waking pity’s sighs, 

But unbeloved of bee or bird, or bright 
Wing’d revellers, gay-coated butterflies! 

The heart has emblems, in its dreary night, 
Of these pale flowers: like life in death they rise, 
The faint-hued shadows of bright memories! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 219. 


Tr was a brilliant party, and crowds of lovely 
women were present, yet Isabel Vernon shene 
the most imperial beauty there. 

Suddenly, while she was talking animatedly to 
a group of gentlemen, Mountjoy stood before her. 
Practised as she was in the ways of society, she 
could not prevent a blush flashing over her face, 
for his presence at the entertainment was entirely 
unexpected to her, it having been told her by the 
hostest that he was absent in a distant city. 

‘I thought you were away,” she stammered, 
at last, speaking in order to hide her confusion. 
‘*Mrs. Howe will regard this as an unexpected 
pleasure. Only half an hour ago she was de- 
ploring to me your absence.” 

Much to Isabel’s astonishment, Mountjoy, in- 
stead of passing on, after a few casual remarks, 
as usual with him, lingered by her side. Her 
heart began to beat fast. What could it mean? 
Had he, at last, begun to love her? 

Gradually the other gentlemen dropped off, 
one by one, and Mountjoy, finding himself alone 
with Isabel, proposed a tour through the rooms. 
The lady assented with secret joy. Her face 
was so radiant with happiness, as she hung upon 
the arm of her companion, that more than one 
looker on came to the conclusion that Mountjoy 
had offered her his hand. 

After a while Mountjoy turned aside into the 
conservatory. Isabel, at this, began to tremble 
with assured happiness, for though no word of 
love had been uttered by her companion, she felt 
convinced that he could only thus seek a tete-a- 
tete for one purpose. 

The first words of Mountjoy assisted to confirm 
her delusion. 

**T am about to take a great liberty, Miss Ver- 
non,” he said, and then paused. in some embar- 
rassment. 

Isabel plucked a flower, and began to pull it to 
pieces. 

“A liberty,” she said, in a low tone, like that 
of a girl of sixteen who hears the voice of admi- 
ration for the first time, ‘‘oh! Mr. Mountjoy, you 
know you may always speak frankly to me.” 

Her companion paused a moment and then 
Went on. 

“IT have been in —— lately,” he said, ‘and 


seen there what I think you ought to know.” 
For Mountjoy sincerely believed that Isabel was 
ignorant of her sister’s destitution. ‘I met 
there an old classmate, whom I was shocked to 
find in a most reduced condition——” 

Isabel, at the mention of her native city, had 
become very pale, but these words appeared to 
afford her relief, and looking up with a bright 
smile, she interrupted him, 

“And you wish to interest me in assisting 





him?” she said. ‘You ought to know, Mr. 
Mountjoy, that my poor purse is always open to 
deserving persons, especially when recommended 
by a friend.” 

‘*He is, indeed, a most deserving object of 
sympathy,” resumed her companion, animatedly, 
for, notwithstanding his belief in Isabel’s igno- 
rance of her sister’s poverty, a vague fear had 
embarrassed him, as we have seen, in introducing 
the subject. ‘‘A man of more genius, in the 
true sense of the word, I never knew. But, like 
too many men of genius, he has little practical 
knowledge of life, and perhaps even less tact, so 
that, with every other element of success, he has 
hitherto failed to earn even a subsistence. I 
promised to get him some temporary employ- 
ment, but, I take shame to say, forgot my pro- 
mise in the hurry of departure. However I 
wrote, by the return mail.” 

‘Has he a family?” 

‘That is the hardest feature of the case. He 
is married. A wife, and two little ones, depend 
on him for bread.” 

‘“‘You interest me profoundly. What oan I 
do? Say, my friend, and it shall be done.” 

And Isabel, as she spoke, laid her other hand 
also on Mountjoy’s arm, and looked up into his 
face with eyes full of pity. 

“Your own heart will tell you, Miss Isabel,” 
said her companion, ‘‘for it is of your brother- 
in-law I speak. By what means you and your 
sister have become so estranged I do not know, 
and it would be presumptuous in me, a stran- 
ger, to inquire; but it has led to your not being 
aware of the terrible destitution of Mr. Randolph 
and his family. Your sisterly heart, I repeat, 
will best dictate what to be done——” 
¢ «6 But, at this point, the speaker suddenly 
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stopped. The countenance of Isabel, which had 
been turned away from him, after his first words, 
now again faced him: and its expression checked 
him instantly. 

The reader, possessing the clue to Isabel’s 
heart, can understand that look better than 
Mountjoy, who, as yet, was ignorant, to a great 
degree, of the secrets of that dark, passionate, 
haughty soul. 

Imagine the whole truth. She had entered 
the conservatory, believing that her companion 
was about to offer her his hand, at last; and she 
had persuaded herself, when he began to talk of 
his classmate, that he first desired to test her 
generosity. But now on finding that he did not 
contemplate any such offer, and that he came 
only as a suitor for the hated Randolphs, what 
wonder that disappointment, mortified pride, 
anger and revenge alternately lashed her soul, 
and darkened her face. 

So utterly was she a victim to these unholy 
passions that her self-control, which rarely before 
‘had deserted her, now abandoned her. She strug- 
gied, for a time, with averted face, to conceal the 
hurricane in her bosom; but the attempt was 
useless; and finally she turned on Mountjoy with 
the look of an enraged tigress. 

For, like most persons detected in wrong, she 
fancied that her companion knew more than he 
did; and that he had sought her out, and intro- 
duced this subject only to taunt her. 

“Sir,” she said, rising to her full height, her 
eyes flashing fire, her lips white with passion, 


‘shave you brought me here only to insult me? : 


Were I a man you would not dared it.” 

She said no more, but swept from the conser- 
vatory, leaving Mountjoy amazed and speechless. 
Ignorant of her antecedents, he could not com- 
prehend this whirlwind of emotion; but he saw 
that, for some reason, Isabel hated her sister 
with mortal hatred. 

“I have heard,” he said, mentally, as he fol- 
lowed her finally to the crowded rooms, ‘that 
she induced her father to disinherit her sister, 
and I begin now to believe it, for she looked 
like a demon. Could she have loved Randolph? 
What a gulf of rage and hate must that heart of 
hers be! She makes me shudder. There isa 
mystery here that I cannot comprehend.” 

When Mountjoy re-entered the ball-room, he 
saw Isabel, every trace of her late emotion lost, 
standing up in a quadrille and gaily conversing 
with her partner. 

Her wonderful self command astonished Mount- 
joy. ‘What a woman,” he continued, mentally. 
‘‘Who shall read the depths of her heart?” 

During the remainder of the evening, Isabel 
was the gayest of the gay. No one could have 
suspected, from her manner, the scene in the 
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conservatory. Mountjoy could not, however, 
imitate her self-collectedness. He felt, as she 
crossed and recrossed his path, as if some evil 
spirit, in the guise of a woman, was present. 
Her unrelenting hatred to her sister had trans- 
formed her, in his eyes, so that she seemed no 
longer beautiful; but, even amid her smiles, she 
appeared to his excited imagination, like Lady 
Macbeth after the murder of Duncan. 

At last, unable to endure the spectacle of 
that face, thus continually recurring in that gay 
throng, like a death’s head amid flowers, he left 
the ball and sought his own apartments. 

But the self command, which Isabel had main- 
tained, deserted her as soon as she found herself 
alone. No sooner had she reached her own 
apartment, on her return from the ball, than she 
dismissed her maid servant for the night. And 
now the emotions, pent up for so many hours, 
found vent at last. Again a tempest of shame, 
rage and hatred swept her soul. Again her face 
darkened with evil passions until she looked like 
some fiend given over to undying evil. Her ex- 
citement was the greater from the restraint she 
had been compelled to place upon herself. Up 
and down the room, like an angry lioness in her 
den, she walked, now clenching her hand, now 
knitting her brow, now muttering imprecations 
on Randolph, Mountjoy and even Alice. 

‘Am I to be baffled forever by him?” she 
cried, alluding to Randolph. ‘His story pursues 
me, as if in vengeance, and disgraces me even 
here, ay! here in the presence of Mountjoy him- 
self. I see that I am despised by the latter. 
Well, at any rate, I have my revenge,” and she 
smiled bitterly. ‘‘They are starving—starving— 
starving!” And repeating the word, with savage 
exultation, she burst finally into a wild laugh. 

Oh! could the mother that bore her, and who 
had died when Isabel was an innocent girl, have 
seen her daughter now, how she would have 
shuddered at the change. Yet this terrible 
transformation had been the result of but one 
false step in the beginning. On that fatal morn- 
ing, when Alice had first revealed her happy 
love, if Isabel had only banished envy and hatred 
from her heart, all would have been well. But 
she listened to the Tempter. And now, notwith- 
standing her wealth, she was not happy. The 
retribution of Eternity had begun already; and 
her own bosom was the Gehenna. 

At last, exhausted by her emotions, and warned, 
by her trembling limbs and palpitating heart, that 
nature could be exhausted in the strife of pas- 
sions, she sat down. She felt a strange sensa- 
tion, which she could not explain. But, instead 
of passing off, as she expected, it increased in 
violence, and, before she could persuade hersei 
to summon assistance, she lost consciousness. 
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The next morning, as usual, her maid entered 
to call her, What was the girl’s astonishment 
to find her mistress sitting in a fauteiul, with 
her head slightly fallen to one side. The servant 
teuched her to rouse her, but started, with a 
seream, from the icy contact. Life was utterly 
extinct. The brows were knitted, and the hands 
elenched, as if she had died in a spasm of rage 
and hatred. 

The screams of the maid brought the whole 
household to the apartment. A physician was 
sent for immediately, though he could be of no 
service, except to tell of what Isabel had died. 
He was not long in arriving at a conclusion. 

“It was a disease of the heart, no doubt 
organic,” was his decision. ‘Life is not secure, 
for a moment, when that is the case. Nor can 
death usually be foreseen in this disorder. A 
person may be talking to you, apparently in full 
health, one moment; and the next, may fall a 
corpse to the ground.” 

The news of this tragical occurrence soon 
spread throughonat the town. Mountjoy was one 
of the first to hear it. With others, he little 
imagined the real cause of Isabel’s death. So 
completely had she deceived him, that he had no 
idea of the tempest of emotion which had brought 
on her end: and, indeed, as we have seen, he 
knew nothing of the cause of that emotion. 

**She has gone to the last Judge of all,” he 
said, when the first stunning effect of the news 
was over. ‘‘Pray God, in his infinite mercy, 
deal gently with her soul.” 

Musing a while, he exclaimed, suddenly start- 
ing up, 

“But I had forgot. I must leave town imme- 
diately. The decease of Miss Vernon makes her 
sister sole heir to all her wealth: and what a 
blessing that will be!” 

We must now return to Randolph, whom we 
left staggering home, after having burst a blood- 
vessel. 

Alice and Lily were anxiously watching for 
hin, so that, as soon as he appeared, the latter 
had opened the door. At the first sight of his 
face the wife saw what had occurred. A shriek 
rose to her lips, but was suppressed immediately, 
and darting forward, she threw her arms around 
Randolph, and drew him in. 

His eyes thanked her, and he would have 
spoken, but she put her finger up. 

‘** Not a word, dearest,” she said, breathlessly, 
but with heroic courage and composure. ‘Your 
life may depend on it. Lily, Lily, do you think 
you could find a doctor?” she said, eagerly, 
turning to her daughter. ‘‘There is one in the 
next square.” 

“‘T remember, ma. I am sure I can find him.” 
And the child was almost as composed as her 





mother, though she well knew that some great 
peril threatened her father. ‘Shall I go?” 

“Yes, run, darling. .I will get your papa to 
lie down. There, my love,” and she turned again 
to Randolph, as little Lily flew on her errand, 
“don’t, don’t speak. I know what you would 
say, but a doctor you must have, and God will 
send means to pay him.” 

The physician for whom Lily went was for- 
tunately a kind-hearted man. He had, moreover, 
often observed the little girl in the street, before 
the weather had become so severe, and been 
struck by her almost angelic beauty. To crown 
all, he happened to be in. On seeing the breath- 
less child, and learning her errand, he put on his 
hat immediately, and, as her little feet had only 
the thinnest of old shoes to protect them from 
the sleety pavements, he took her in his arms 
and actually carried her home. 

Randolph had just been got to bed, by Alice, 
when the doctor came in. At a single glance 
around him the physician understood all, for ex- 
perience had made him more or less familiar’ 
with such scenes: the former opulence of the 
family, the exhausting career of poverty, and 
finally the hemcerrhage brought on by mental 
excitement. His first duty, he saw, was to speak 
cheerfully; for Alice, in spite of her efforts, could 
not keep down her tears: so, after he had heard 
her story, he said, 

‘*Ah! only this. You don’t know how glad I 
am to find things no worse. Your little daughter 
quite frightened me,” and he turned, smiling, to 
Alice, ‘‘but all you unprofessional people get 
easily alarmed at sight of blood. With a little 
care we shall bring your husband round.” 

Thus speaking, he set to work, and, under his 
skilful management, the bleeding, which had 
already been partially checked, was stopped en- 
tirely. When satisfied that there was no im- 
mediate danger of a return of the hemeerrhage, 
he said, 

“Now, madam, if you will keep your husband 
in that position, and not allow him to move, nor 
even talk, until I remove the prohibition, I think 
I can promise a speedy recovery. His case is 
more alarming in appearance than in reality. 
Meantime,” he added, with delicate tact, for he 
had noticed that his patient had no bed under 
him, and knew from this circumstance how desti- 
tute the family must be, ‘‘as you cannot leave 
Mr. Randolph, I will take the liberty of sending 
in what might be wanted for him.” 

Alice made no answer in words, but her eyes 
were eloquent with thanks. There was no false 
pride left now, for her husband’s life, she was 
aware, trembled in the balance. The physician, 
without waiting for her gratitude to find lan- 
guage, smiled and hurried from the room. 
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** How little,” he soliloquized, ‘‘one knows of 
his nearest neighbors. Here have I, for months, 
known that this family lived but half a square 
from me, yet never imagined to what straits of 
poverty they were reduced. A man, evidently 
born to affluence, lying on a bolster, because 
there is only that left to place between him and 
the slats of the bedstead: and the room almost 
icy cold, clearly because a fire cannot be afforded. 
Alas! what shall I say of myself, and others who 
have a sufficiency, when such extremities ‘of 
misery can exist, yet we know nothing of it! 
Ah! if we, the rich, did our duty; if we sought 
out those in distress, as we should, there wouid 
be none of this.” 

That afternoon, a cart drew up at the door of 
the Randolphs, and one comfort after another 
was handed from it, beginning with an adequate 
supply of coal, until even Alice almost felt 
ashamed to be under such obligations to a 
stranger; for though the carman refused to tell 
who had sent him, she felt convinced it must 
have been the physician, whose kind face had 
haunted her ever since his visit. But when the 
doctor appeared, his well-acted start of surprise, 
though it did not deceive her, taught her that 
their benefactor expected her to say nothing. 
She did not thank the physician, therefore; but 
she silently prayed for the blessing of heaven on 
him: the words of the Saviour coming forcibly 
up to her memory, ‘‘inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

The doctor, on this occasion, had no need to 
speak more encouragingly than he felt, for Ran- 
dolph was perceptibly in a fair way to recover, 
if no accident occurred. 

‘*Let me congratulate you,” said the doctor, 
addressing Alice, but looking at the invalid, for 
whom his words were intended as much as the 
wife. ‘Your husband has improved astonish- 
ingly. Only keep him quiet, and think of no- 
thing, either of you, but getting him well.” And 
turning to Lily, he patted her on the cheek, he 
said pleasantly, ‘‘you must see, my dear, that 
mamma doesn’t go out, at all, not even for a 
minute. You’ll not Jet her do it, I know.” 

His kind tone and winning smile brought an 
answering smile to Lily’s face; and looking at 
her mother, who smiled too, she said, archly, 

“T’1f watch her, sir. Oh! she shan’t leave 
pa a moment. Whatever’s to be done, I’l! do, 
for I’m quite a large girl now. Ain’t I?” 

‘“‘That you are,” answered the doctor, lifting 
her up and kissing her; and, addressing her 
mother, he added, with a sigh. ‘“‘Ah! Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, what would I not give for such a trea- 
sure as that.” 

With these words, he nepal departed. As 
the door closed on him, the eyes of the husband 





and. wife met. They both recollected, at the 
same moment, having heard, the preceding sum- 
mer, that the physician had just, lost his only 
child, a daughter of about the same age as Lily, 
and they knew all the unutterable woe which 
was embodied in that sigh and wish. Alice, as 
she tucked the quilt in afresh, wangeen in her 
husband's ears, 

“Ah! George, how thankful we ought to be. 
Poverty, and even sickness are » nothing, nothing 
to death.” 

He pressed her hand in assent, for since he 
had been lying there, new thoughts had entered 
into his soul. He had been thinking, indeed, on 
this very subject. Reflecting on the possibility 
of his own decease, and of the anguish it would 
cause his wife, for, even with all her womanly 
self-control, Alice could not prevent the quiver- 
ing lip and eyes filling unconsciously, he saw, as 
he had never seen before, that, terrible as desti- 
tution was, it was nothing compared to death. 
**Once restored to health,” he soliloquized, 
‘‘and I can, at least, struggle through my diffi- 
culties: but if lost to Alice and Lily, what will 
not be their grief.” He thought, it will be seen, 
more of them than of himself. 

Lying there in silence, and thus meditating, 
Randolph .had approached nearer, in spirit, to 
his Creator than he had ever done in his whole 
life. He knew that he was hanging on the verge 
of the grave; that a feather’s weight might pre- 
cipitate him into eternity; and the consciousness 
of this made him, as it always does, understand 
himself thoroughly for tbe first time. He beheld 
suddenly revealed the great defect of his cha- 
racter, that want of trust in Providence, which 
had made him so often despond, and which, like 
an impassible wall, had kept the sunshine of 
heaven from his soul. 

Already he had become an altered man. 
Already many a silent prayer had ascended to 
his Maker for forgiveness, and for aid in the 
reformation he had secretly vowed, in case he 
should recover. He shuddered in spirit, indeed, 
to think of the want of faith, which he had ex- 
hibited throughout his entire life: it seemed so 
like a silent, but daily, practical denial of the 
goodness of God, and His interest in His crea- 
tures. It appeared to him as if he had been 
living, year after year, in a virtual infidelity, 
when such texts as this rose to his memory, 
«Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
fields, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you. Oh, 
ye of little faith ?” 

He answered Alice by a look, which echoed 
her words fully. He felt that, if he were to re- 
cover, and either she or Lily be taken, all tho 
wealth in the world would be nothing compara- 
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tively: and his heart went forth in gratitude to 
heaven, that they had been spared to him, and 
not ravished away like the only child of the 
physician. 

From that hour, it may be said, Randolph was 
a Christian. Never again did he call in question 
the wisdom of the dealings of Providence, or 
say, in his heart, as he so often had before, 
‘¢+what have I done to merit this treatment.” 
From that moment he believed, not only intel- 
lectually, but with his whole being, in the mercy 
of the Almighty, and was ready to acknowledge, 
even in hours of the deepest trouble, the kindly 
love of the All Protecting Father, who, by such 
chastisements, disciplines his children for the life 
everlasting. 

When Mountjoy arrived, with the intelligence 
of Isabel’s death, and heard of Randolph’s 
illness, he hesitated, for a moment, whether to 
tell Alice or not. She had received him in the 
outer room, and now stood awaiting his pleasure, 
secretly wondering what he had to impart, which 
could render his seeing her husband as import- 
ant as he had declared it to be. 

At last Mountjoy locked “P from his mo- 
mentary hesitation. 

“IT am addressing Mrs. Randolph, I presume,” 
he said. 

Alice nodded assent. 

‘You can bear trouble, I hope, madam,” he 
continued, ‘‘for I am the bearer of mournful in- 
telligence.” 

Alice looked at him with a sad smile, as she 
answered, 

**Sorrow and I are old acquaintances, sir. 
Speak to me freely. Mr. Randolph’s health for- 
bids his being disturbed on such an errand.” 

*¢You had a sister, I believe——” 

In a moment the truth flashed on Alice. Much 
as Isabel had wronged her, she still loved her 
sister, and at the bare idea of her death, she 
trembled violently. 

**Is she ill?” cried Alice, interrupting him, 
eagerly. The mournful aspect of his counte- 
nance told her that it was more than mere illness. 
She clasped her hands, and bursting into tears, 
exclaimed, ‘‘oh! she is dead. I know it by 
your looks.” 

In that moment, all the injuries Isabel had 
done her passed from her remembrance, and 
Alice recollected her only as the playmate of 
childhood, as the adviser of her later years. For 
a while she wept uncontrollably, covering her 
face with her hands, Mountjoy sitting in respect- 
fu! silence. 

At last, recovering some composure, she asked 
her visitor for details of the sad bereavement. 
These Mountjoy gave, softening all the harsher 
incidents, and leaving Alice to suppose that 





Isabel had died calmly, though suddenly: indeed, 
the more terrible circumstances connected with 
her decease were, as we have seen, unknown to 
Mountjoy himself. 

Alice listened, the tears silently stealing down 
her cheeks, until the melancholy tale was finished. 
Then, finding she still did not speak, her visitor 
ventured to say, 

“You must be aware, my dear madam, that 
you are the nearest representative of the de- 
ceased,” Alice started, ‘*and as such the only 
person entitled to dictate what the arrangements 
for the interment shall be. » You are, of course, 
Miss Vernon’s heir; for her attorney says she 
had no will.” 

For the first time, a thought of the great 
change, which the death of Isabel would pro- 
duce in their worldly circumstances, rushed 
across Alice’s mind. She reflected that now 
her husband would be able to have all the 
little delicacies, which his situation imperatively 
demanded, but which poverty had prevented her 
getting for him. She reflected also that Lily 
would suffer no more, dear, patient child, from 
cold and hunger. What wonder that she burst 
again into tears, and that now they were almost 
hysteric in their violence. 

In all this there had not been a thought of 
self. It was of others she considered. Noble, 
generous woman, would that more resembled 
thee! 

But Alice recovered her composure quickly; 
and now, addressing Mountjoy, she said, 

** As you are a friend of Mr. Randolph, I may 
make bold, I hope, to ask you to attend to the—” 
her voice faltered, but recovering herself, she 
went on, ‘“‘the necessary arrangements. He is 
too ill to undertake a journey himself, or to per- 
mit my leaving him. We have no near relatives 
to whom we can apply.” 

** Most thankfully will I accept the commis- 
sion,” said Mountjoy, admiring the ready com- 
posure of mind, as he had before admired the 
sisterly affection of the speaker, ‘‘whatever I 
believe you or your husband would wish, I shall 
see executed; and I think 1 can divine what 
those wishes would be.” 

With afew more words their interview closed. 
As Mountjoy departed, however, he said, 

“In a few days, I will return. Meantime, 
perhaps, Mr. Randolph had better be kept in 
ignorance, lest the information should agitate 
him too much.” 

Alice thanked him, by*a look, for the delicacy 
of the first allusion, as well as for the kind inte- 
rest exhibited by the last: and then they parted. 

It was no easy task, however, to keep her own 
counsel. A dozen times, during the day, she 


felt as if she could not longer restrain the tears, 
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which the thought of Isabel lying cold and life- 
less summoned up. She was afraid also lest her 
husband, noticing the numerous little luxuries 
she had purchased for him, for Mountjoy had 
considerately left a pocket-book on the table 
when he departed, would insist on knowing 
where her resources came from. But fortunately 
she escaped suspicion. 

At last, however, and by degrees, she broke 
the truth to her husband. Randolph, chastened 
by sickness, had already been softened toward 
Isabel; and the information of her death entirely 
subdued him; so that he saw, without wonder, 
the tears of his wife, and could even join with 
her, to some extent, in her regrets. Often, that 
day, he repeated to himself ‘‘forgive our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” 

Our story draws near its end. The restora- 
tion of Randolph was soon complete. To this 
his altered fortunes, the tender care of his wife, 
and the skill of his physician all now contributed. 
When Mountjoy made his appearance again, the 
invalid was able to see him, to thank him for his 
kindness, and to converse of old times with him. 

As soon as Randolph could bear it, which was 
about this time, he was removed from his humble 
lodgings to others more suitable to his improved 
fortunes. One of his first visits, on going out, 
was to a handsome house, which Alice wished to 
purchase, and which they subsequently bought. 
It was a commodious mansion, in one of the 
pleasantest parts of the city, where they imme- 
diately established themselves. 

Prior to moving into it, however, Alice fitted 
up an apartment in it for a studio; and thither 
she caused her husband’s easel to be secretly 
removed. For, as Randolph was still much of an 
invalid, he could take no part in arranging the 
furniture, but had to leave everything to his 
wife, who managed her little plot so well as 
entirely to surprise him, when at last they moved 
into the house. The Turkish dressing-gown and 
slippers, which Alice had once jocosely promised 
him, if ever she became rich, were not forgotten. 

Here it was the delight of Randolph to work. 
For now that pecuniary cares were strangers to 
him, he seemed to enjoy a greater facility than 
ever with his pencil: his genius assumed a bold- 
ness and originality it had never known before; 
and his execution improved not less decidedly. 
At least this was the unanimous verdict of the 
public. But as he was now a rich man, he was 
courted where formerly he had been neglected, 
and many a votary of Mammon purchased his 
pictures in consequence, who, had he still been 
struggling for bread, would have turned from 
them with a sneer. 

That studio became the favorite resort for 





Alice also. There she would sit and sew, while 
Lily sat at her feet reading, the nurse occasion- 
ally bringing in the baby to share in their house- 
hold bliss. Now and then Alice would pause 
from her feminine labor, and gaze silently on 
her husband, as, with kindling eye, he worked 
away with his pencil: and now Randolph would 
himself stop, catch her look, smile at her, and, 
perhaps, desire her to approach the canvass that 
he might ask her advice. Oh! how happy they 
were. Loving and loved, husband, wife and 
child, what a Paradise on earth they made. 
Surely, if there is a heaven below, it exists in an 
affectionate family circle. 

But the Randolphs did not selfishly confine 
their happiness to themselves. Having once 
been poor themselves, they knew how to sympa- 
thize with the needy: with the Carthaginian 
queen they could say, ‘‘non ignara malis miseris 
succurrere disco.” Nor did they, like so many of 
the compassionate rich, delegate to others the 
task of seeking proper objects of their bounty. 
They went in person, on the contrary, to the 
abodes of suffering, and even to the haunts of 
vice; and when they gave alms, they gave also 
sympathy, without which, mere pecuniary aid is 
frequently in vain. In all their pursuits, they 
recognized as a solemn duty, to which everything 
else had to give way, the relief of the poor. They 
never forgot that the Great Teacher, when on 
earth, proved his divine mission, by saying that 
the sick were healed, the lame made to walk, 
and the gospel preached to the poor. 

One shadow clouded the otherwise perfectly 
happy life of Alice. It was the recollection of 
her disobedience to her father, on that fatal day 
when Isabel betrayed her into eloping with Ran- 
dolph. To it, indeed, she attributed all the mis- 
fortunes of her life. Her own experience was a 
proof, she said, that even in this world, God 
sometimes visits retribution on the offender. To 
her dying hour, she will retain, in her heart, the 
sorrowful recollection that her father died with- 
out forgiving her. 

Alice never learned the extent of Isabel's 
treachery toward her, nor the awful manner of 
her sudden death. It is well that she is igno- 
rant of it. She can still regard her sister with 


‘regret and even love. 


Lily is fast growing up to alisatilnk and 
promises to be as lovely as even Alice was. Her 
goodness is on every tongue. She never omits 
an opportunity to accompany her mother in 
visits of mercy, and her sweet face is known 
and welcomed, in hundreds of humble homes, as 
that of an angel. Thus, already she has begun, 
on earth, the heavenly ministry which is her 
destiny. 

In the halls of nobles, in the palaces of princes, 
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in the galleries of great nations the name of; affliction, and he is now not less esteemed in 
Ratidolph, the artist, is a familiar thing. His; public than loved at home. 

pictures sell sometimes, it is said, for their; Alas! it is not every one whom experience can 
weight in gold. But, though thus renowned, he} thus teach. Reader, has life made you better, 
is one of the most unassuming of men. What} or have its lessons failed ? 


faults he had, disappeared in the furnace of 


Oh! whatever else you do, live not in vain. 





WAYSIDE MUSINGS. 





BY H. W. PAYSON. 


I am walking by the wayside, 
And my path is long I know; 
All alone ’tis mine to travel, 
Yet I sigh not as I go. 
It is morning, and the sunbeams 
Scarce have sipped their dewy meal; 
Softest breezes round me whisper 
Grateful things I can bat feel. 


On my right there rolls a river, 
Slowly, silently it flows, 

The same course with me pursuing 
To its ocean home it goes, 

Lovely stream! how like thou geemest, 
To a nobly gifted soul 

In the path of peace and duty 
Swerveless, as thy waters roll! 


Lofty trees their shades are lending, 
Grassy mounds invite my stay, 
Winding rills entice me sweetly, 
Tinny cascades coaxing play. 
Can it be thou all art soulless, 
And my heart can love ye so? 
Round ye may there not be lingering, 
Dear ones once ’t was mine to know? 


But the sun while I am musing, 
Reaches his meridian bound, 

And the laborers homeward turning, 
At their ample board are found. 








I will sit beside this fountain, 
Where I play’d a careless child, 

*Neath this old familiar willow, 
’Mong the hazels rough and wild. 


From this leaf I’ll form a goblet; 
“Bye-gone hours” I drink to thee! 
When I sang to hear responded, 
Words these rocks return’d to me. 
Now my walk at last is ended, 
And my childhood’s home I see 
Memory brings with deep emotion 
Buried forms and joys to me. 


Life thou art a dusty pathway, 
Bat embower’d with smiling green, 
And a stream of peace and plenty, 
Ever by thy side is seen. 
Blooming flowers and vocal streamlets, — 
Ever join to charm the eye, 
Shall we pass them all unheeded, 
Plodding, murmuring till we die? 


Let us ever looking round us, 
Do whate’er ’tis ours to do, 

And enjoy whate’er is given, 
Of the beautiful and true. 

Loving all and Him adoring, 
Who is leading us along 

To that home amid the angels, 
Where the beautiful belong. 





NO MORE. 





BY G. L. PARSONS. 


No more that gentle form of thine 
Will pass before my sight, 

As oft it did in days agone, 
In beauty and delight. 


No more I'll hear that footstep light, 
Come tripping o’er the floor; 

Or see that smiling face again, 
Alas! those days are o’er. 











My heart has lost its joyousness, 
And brightest hopes are dead; 

A gloom is on my spirit’s core, 

"And happiness hath fied. 


But memory oft-times sheds a gleam 
Of sunshine through my breast: 
And banishes the gloominess 
With which I am oppress’d. 











OUR WORK TABLE. 
GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELLING CAP. 





BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR. 





Mareriats.—Three ounces of double brown 
Berlin wool, three quarters of a yard of brown 
silk, one yard of brown ribbon, one quarter of 
an ounce of brown silk, and leather peak pins 
No. 14. Cast on fifty loops, and knit two rows. 

8rd row.—Knit three, a, thread forward, knit 
two together; repeat to two stitches of the end 
of row; leave these unknitted on the pin. 

4th row.—Thread forward, knit two together; 
repeat, finishing the row with knit three; repeat 
these two rows five.times more, increasing the 
number of stitches which are left unknitted in 
the alternate rows. Thus, in the fifth row leave 
four; seventh row, six; ninth row, six; eleventh 
row, ten stitches, unknitted; thirteenth , row, 








plain, knitting every stitch; fourteenth row, 
plain, every stitch. 

One division of the cap is now worked. Com- 
mence again at third row, and repeat, till four 
divisions are completed; after which cast off 
twelve stitches at the bottom of the cap; knit 
four more divisions (in all eight) on the remain- 
ing stitches, and cast off. Join the two sides 
together, leaving twelve stitches to correspond 
with the twelve which were cast off. After the 
fourth division this piece forms a cape. Line 
with silk; make a tassel with the sewing silk, 
and attach to the centre of the crown; sew on 
the peak, and the strings at the corner of the 
cap. 





EPITAPH ON 


AN INFIDEL. 


FROM THE LATIN. 


Bexeara this stone the mould’ring relics lie 
Of one to whom Religion spoke in vain; 





He lived as though he never were to die, 
And died as though he ne’er should live again. 

















EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Our Votume For 1853.—If we were to speak as 
most of our cotemporaries do, we should say that 
this is the last time we shall address many of our 
readers. But it is the peculiarity of our Magazine, 
and has been from its commencement, that very few 
of those who begin to take it, ever give itup. Our 
subscription books exhibit the same names renewing, 
year after year. Once introduced into a post-town, 
our periodical makes good its position, and increases 
the number of its patrons there annually, While 
others are complaining of a change in the public 
taste, and of a decrease in their list, and are altering 
the character of their Magazines every six months 
in hopes to hit popularity at last, this one remains 


ladies, intelligent enough, and public-spirited enough, 
to support a thoroughly American Magazine like this. 





Is Your Crus Reapy.—We hope our fair readers 
have not forgotten what we said, in our last number, 
about each one getting up a club for us in 1853. If 
any one has neglected it, and feels mortified at her 
forgetfulness, let her go to work at once, for it is not 
yet too late. We make it a personal matter, this 
year, between ourselves and our fair subscribers, in 
order to see if the ladies of the United States are 
disposed to sustain an original Magazine of art, 
literature and fashion, as it should be sustained. 
Nothing less than one hundred thousand subscribers 
for 1853 will satisfy our ambition. If every fair 
patron will help us, by procuring’a club, or at least 





the same in plan as ever, only, by i ing in 
merit, it steadily increases its friends. Ours is, in- 
deed, the only monthly periodical in the United 
States which has never declined in circulation, but 
always advanced. 

For 1853 we intend to do “greater things” than 
ever. What these are, the Prospectus will explain 
in part, but not wholly. ‘But we shall not be more 
explicit here. We intend to take the public by sur- 
prise, and when we say this, those who know us 
know it will be done. Be on the look out therefore. 
We issue the present number, altogether the most 
elegant and costly December number we have ever 
published, as an earnest of what we intend; and we 
have the pride to boast that there is not a story in it, 
which is not original, a fact that cannot be said of 
any other monthly. In truth, we have lately read, 
in several of our cotemporaries, articles that we saw 
in the newspapers months ago. Those who do not 
want stale reading must, therefore, take this Maga- 
sine for 1853. 

The cash system, to which we strictly adhere, ena- 
bles us to spend more, pro rata, on our Magazine 
than any cotemporary. None of our;subscribers have 
to help pay for those who don’t pay, which all, who 
take a Magazine doing a credit business, have to 
do. We, therefore, can afford to publish a cheaper 
periodical, considering the lower price, than any 
cotemporary: and the newspaper press unites to say 
that we do so, in proof of which we call attention to 
the notices on another page. 

All who wish the cheapest, best, and only original 
Magazine; all who wish accurate fashions, engraved 
on steel, and tolored; all who wish a series of mez- 
zotints worth, for a scrap-book alone, the price of 
subscription :—all such, we say, should have this 
Magazine for 1853. The postage is now a mere 
trifle. Every lady can afford two dollars, much less 
one dollar and a quarter, which is the price where 
eight club together, Among twenty-five millions of 
inhabitants, surely there are one hundred thousand 





ther subscriber, the hundred thousand will be ours. 





Superiority oF our Fasnions.—In Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, for last month, appeared a fashion plate, one 
of the figures of which we gave a year ago, in the 
December number for 1851. Godey’s plate is a wood- 
cut, but ours was engraved on steel and magnificently 
colored. But things like this are continually occur- 
ring, to prove that our fashions, as we assert in the 
Prospectus, are published in advance of every cotem- 
porary. 

Remit Earty.—The January number will be 
ready by the first of December. Our friends will 
just have time, therefore, to inspect this number, 
before forwarding their money for 1853. Those 
whose names come in first will receive the earliest 
and consequently best impressions from the plates, 
which are truly magnificent, unsurpassed indeed by 
any ever before published. Our patrons cannot re- 
mit too soon. 





Our Promises ror 1852.—We promised, a year 
ago, to make our Magazine for 1852 far better than 
for 1851. Examine for yourselves, and you will see 
that while we have not decreased the number of 
embellishments, we have greatly increased the quan- 
tity of pages. 


PARADAAELEAnnnewneenr*® 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Comparative Physiognomy; or, Resemblances be- 
tween Man and Animals, By James W. Redfield, M. 
D. Illustrated by Three Hundred Engravings. 1 
vol. New York: J. S. Redfield.—This is really one 
of the most curious books that has appeared in our 
editorial career. It is an attempt to bring back into 
fashion the study of physiognomy, which the author 
places above phrenology in practical usefulness, if 
not in real value. Dr. Redfield writes with much 
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force, and occasionally with considerable humor. 
He compares, by: means of engravings, different 
human faces with the faces of different animals, 
showing how one description of man looks like a 
lion, another like a calf, a third like a vulture, and 
so through some hundred examples. Wherever there 
is a similarity between a human face and that of 
an animal, the author contends that a resemblance 
exists also in character. The work is amusing, if 
it is no more: though, for ourselves, we confess to 
being half a convert to the doctor’s odd theory. 
Like all Redfield’s publications the volume is hand- 
somely got up. W. B. Zeiber is the Philadelphia 
agent. 


- Ancient Egypt Under the Pharoahs. By John Ken- 
rick, M. A, 2 vole. New York: J. S. Redfield.— 
Within the last fifty years, a series of the most 
astonishing discoveries have been made, respecting 
the ancient history, arts, laws and customs of the 
Egyptians. The interpretation of the hieroglyphics; 
the travels of Belzoni, Leipsius and others; and the 
writings of Wilkinson, Young and Vyse have made 
scholars almost as familiar with the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the valley of the Nile, as we are with their 
descendants in the present day. But there has been 
no popular work, containing a condensed account of 
these researches, until the present one by Mr. Ken- 
rick. In his volumes, however, we have a synopsis 
of all that has been written, in every language, on 
this subject. Redfield has published the work very 
tastefully. 


Northwood; or, Life North and South. By Sarah 
J. Hale. 1 vol. New York: H. Long & Brothers.— 
This gracefully written novel created no little sen- 
sation, twenty-five years ago, when it first appeared. 
No higher proof of its acceptability could be adduced, 
perhaps, than that it can now be republished, and, 
as we understand, with eminent success. A work of 
fiction which is popular, a whole generation after it 
first came out, may be regarded as a classic. The 
volume is neatly printed, and handsomely illustrated. 


Library Edition of the Waverly Novels. Vols. X, 
XI, XII. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co.—We repeat, 
what we have said frequently before, that everybody 
should have this edition of Scott’s novels. The large 
type alone renders it superior to all other editions, 
even without the handsome style of the binding, and 
the spirit of the illustrations. The work will be 
complete in twenty-seven volumes, but if each volume 
is purchased as it comes out, the cost will scarcely 
be felt. 


Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. No. VIII. 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—We are not among 
those who consider this one of the master-pieces of 
Dickens. On the contrary, we think the serial grows 
worse, as it proceeds, though here and there fine 
passages appear, which are full of the author’s 
genius. The edition is handsomely printed. 

Meyer's Universum. Parte VII, VIII, IX. New 
York: H. J. Meyer.—The interest of this series is 
well sustained, It is, indeed, a world’s gallery of 
engravings. 





Parisian Sights and French Principle, as seen 
through American Spectacles. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A racy volume, for which we 
predict a great sale. Though so much has been 
written about Paris, this author proves, like Sir 
Francis Head in his “Faggot of French Sticks,’ _ 
that a great deal has been left unsaid. The book 
is full of spirited engravings. In other respects also 
the publishers have done themselves credit by their 
style of issuing it. 

The Cabin and Parlor. By J. Thornton Randolph. 
1 vol. T. B. Peterson—We have two editions of 
this work on our table: one in cheap form for fifty 
cents, the other on fine paper, bound in cloth, and 
gilt, for one dollar. The latter is as handsome a 
volume as has been issued this year. For the cha- 
racter and merits of the work we refer to the adver- 
tisement on our cover. Twenty thousand copies, we 
learn, have been sold in about a month. 

The Forest. By the author of “Lady Alice.” 1 
vol. New York: Redjield.—There is no resisting 
the charm of Huntington’s style, however silly one 
may consider some of his incidents. The present 
novel is a sequel to Alban, and is of a semi-religious 
character. The scene is laid among the Adirondack 
mountains. The volume is quite elegantly got up. 


Reuben Medlicott. By the author of “Jy Uncle 
the Curate.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is by one of our favorite authors, a man who 
always writes with spirit, and whose pages are full 
of common sense. His present work is intended to 
show that talents, without perseverance, only lead 
to ruin. 

Romance of American History. By Joseph Banvard. 
1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—This is another 
charming volume, by the author of “ Plymouth and 
the Pilgrims,” which we cordially recommend to 
every family. The book is full of spirited illustra- 
tions. 

Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book. Nos. 26, 27 and 
28. New York: Harper & Brothers,—The scenes of 
these numbers lie in the South. The illustrations 
are as fine as ever, and being mostly from drawings 
by Mr. Lossing, are of original historical value. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fie. t.—Mornine Dress or Bive CASHMERE, 
corsage high and close, and lined with canary 
colored silk. A sacque of the same material as the 
dress, with the sleeves faced with quilted silk, is 
exceedingly appropriate for the cold weather, An 
under skirt of white muslin richly worked is worn 
with this dress, Cap of rich lace, trimmed with 
blue and canary colored ribbon. 

Fie. 1.—Warxing Dress or rich SLATE COLORED 
Si.x.—Skirt long and very full. Cloak of black 
velvet trimmed with sable fur. Sleeves very wide 
at the hand, and finished like the body of the cloak- 
Bonnet of straw colored uncut velvet, puffed, and 
lined with pink A long, light plume and pink 
face trimming, completes this beautiful bonnet. 

General Remarxs.—There is no novelty in the 
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style of making dresses; the open corsage still eon- } 


tinues to be worn, but the long points before and at 
the back are entirely discarded. A fashion which 
‘was very prevalent a few yoars ago has of late been 
partially revived. We allude to dresses having one 


_ broad flounce extending more than half way up the 


skirt. We have seen a dress of Pomona green glace 
made in this style. The edge of the flounce was 
ornamented with narrow mignonette ribbon, stitched 
on in the same manner as braid. This ribbon was 
of various shades of green, and it was disposed in a 
wreath pattern, presenting the rich effect of emboss- 
ing without its heaviness. The same design formed 
@ heading to the flounce, the ribbon being stitched 
on the dress itself. Small bows of ribbon were fixed 
to each end of the three traverses, which confined 
the fronts of the open corsage, within which was to 
be worn a chemisette of lace or of gouffered organdi- 
The sleeves were slit open from the elbow to the 
lower edge; and the opening was confined by three 
traverses or bands, finished by rosettes of ribbon 
with flowing ends. 

Iw Paris, another style of under-sleeve, called the 
Manche Louis XIIL, has just been introduced, and 
received with marked favor, It is very showy in its 
effect. It has three large puffings, separated one 
from the other by small puffings. Within the latter 
are inserted ribbons, whieh are fastened in large 
bows on the outside of the arm. This style of sleeve, 
in net or in worked mulin, is exceedingly graceful 
and elegant with a dress of colored silk, It need 
scarcely be mentioned that the color of the ribbons 
should correspond with that of the dress. 

Boxyets.—Some of the newest bonnets present a 
curious combination of heavy and light materials, as 
for example satin and gauze, velvet and tulle, &c. 
We think the shape rather closer, for velvet bonnets 
particularly, than has been worn heretofore. Linings 
of a different color, but in harmony with the outside 
of the bonnet, are much in favor. Drawn bonnets, 
as in our fashion plate, are the most fashionable, 
though some frame ones have been made up. Lace 
is very much used in trimming, particularly around 





the front of the bormet, where it is inserted, giving } 


a lightness of effect to even the heaviest velvets. 

Croaxs,—The circular shape so much in favor 
last winter is still retained, some with the hood, and 
others without, and some having in addition the 
large hanging sleeves in the Venetian style. The 
material most in use for cloaks is a cloth, of a soft, 
light kind, now employed almost exclusively for that 
purpose. Cloth cloaks will be generally worn this 
winter. Those of black cloth are most fashionable, 
and next to black very dark brown, grey, and drab 
are favorite hues. These plain cloaks are usually 
trimmed with braid, or narrow black velvet. The 
braid may be either broad or narrow; if broad, one 
or two rows are set on straight; ifnarrow, it may be 
set on in a pattern. ‘The narrow velvet is usually 
set on in a Greek’ design. Velvetcloaks of the round 
form are made of smaller sizé than those of cloth; 
they are, however, usually made with sleeves, and 
are trimmed with fringe of that massive kind which 
the French call Sevillian fringe. 





We will describe a few of those most remarkable 
for novelty in shape and style of trimming, designat- 





Ong, called of black velvet. It 
has s neck-picesy'round) Which the fulness is dis- 
posed in large plaits. This:meck-piece is concealed 
by a turning-over collar of guipure. The cloak has 
long hanging Venetian sleeves, gathered up and 
fastened by an ornament of passementerie, with 
cords and tassels. A similar ornament serves as an 
attache at the throat. 

‘Antoine cloth, beartngi Gh tinine of la Seigliere, 
is of grey cloth, with trimmings of violet colored 
velvet. It is of the round form bebind, and very 
full. This cloak has a cape, which falls over 
the back only, and ends at the seam on the shoulder} 
for it must be observed ‘that this cloak is seamed at 
each side. A broad band of violet colored velvet 
edges both the cloak and the pelerine; the latter is 
also edged with two rows of fringe; one row grey 
and the other violet. The arm-hole of the cloak is 
concealed by the pelerine, the rounded ends of which 
present in front the effect of Venetian sleeves. The 
neck is finished by a small turning-over collar of 
violet colored velvet, ornamented with braid. 

Tue Gexwaxo Coax is of very ample dimensions. 
It is of a drab colored cloth, and has a» flat hood, 
ornamented with braid of » peculiarly beautiful.kind, 
partly velvet, partly silk, and of two colors, morone 
and black. The same braid, together with » rich 
morone fringe. The sleeves are exc long— 
80 long as to descend to the bottom of cate by 
not supported by the arms. 

Tan BOLT Mawracey eof Pai’ pece coleigl 
velvet. It is of the shawl form at the back, and ig 
‘trimmed with a braid figured with jet, forming a 
*héading to @ row of guipure. A row of the same 
lace is run on the mantelet, thus presenting the 
effect of a pelerine descending to the waist. 

Szverat of our country subscribers having ap- 
plied to us for information respecting the most 
fashionable style of dressing the hair, we offer 
the following remarks:—The back hair, whether 
arranged in plaits, torsades, or bows, is still worn 
very low; and a portion of it is brought round to 
the front of the head, where, either in a plait or 
twist, it forms, as it were, a coronet above the ban- 
deaux of the front hair; or it may unite with the 
front bandeaux, which are then lisses in the lower 
part and plaited above. For blonde hair, very full 
waved bandeaux are the most becoming style of 
arrangement. For dark hair, the bandeaux should 
‘be less thick, and divided by the plait or twist in 
the coronet style above-mentioned, For separating 
the batideanx a ribbon is sometimes employed in- 
stead of a tress of the back hair. This ribbon should 
be of two different shades, and after dividing the 
bandeaux it forms two coques, one behind each ear. 
Young ladies frequently wear a band of velvet, green, 
‘blue, or cerise, which, after being simply passed 
through the bandeaux, is fastened just above the 
nape of the neck, in a bow with flowing ends. 
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